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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


: Supreme Court issue continued to hold 

the limelight in Washington last week, al- 
though no move was made in Congress toward 
enacting the legislation asked by the President 
two weeks ago. 


Administration leaders in both Houses ap- 
peared to be waiting for the other House to 
make the first move. Neither of the committees 
to which the plan was referred even set a date 
for hearings, and the impression was left that 
they were waiting for public sentiment to crys- 
talize. 


_ The President had nothing further to say on 
the subject publicly, but the constant stream of 
Senatorial callers at the White House and their 
reticence after their visits left no doubt that the 
court proposal was foremost. 


There was no indication that the White House 
would accept a compromise as Administration 
leaders went ahead trying to line up Senatorial 

votes. 


MORE AID ASKED FOR FARMERS 

The President sent two messages to Congress 
on different days last week asking for legisla- 
tion to aid farmers. In one message he proposed 
help for farm tenants who want to own their 
own farms; in the other he advocated a plan for 
cro» insurance under which the 1938 wheat 
crop would be insured, other crops to be simi- 
larly covered when producers desired. 

Another: pet Administration measure made 
progress in Congress when the Senate Finance 
Committee decided to repoft without amend- 
ment a bill already passed by the House extend- 
ing for three years the President’s power to 
negotiate trade agreements with other coun- 
tries. 


NEUTRALITY AND A BIG NAVY 
The much-discussed neutrality bill also was 
readied for Senate consideration when the For- 
eign Relations Committee approved the re- 
vamped Pittfhan passed by Con- 


gress in the form approved the bill is expected. 


to be acceptable to the Administration. It would 
make it mandatory for the President to declare 
an embargo on shipments of arms and war mu- 
nitions to warring countries, but would give 
him discretionary power to forbid exports ‘of 
other articles. 

A ship for a ship, a gun for a gun, an Ameri- 
can navy second to none! 

That, in effect is to be America’s answer to 
the announcement of the British government 
that it proposes to spend more than seven bil- 
lion dollars on armaments, including twelve 
new warships. 

The President called in the new Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Edison, to learn 
how American naval building could be speeded 
up in the light of the British program. Admiral 
Leahy, Naval Operations chief, commented that 
undoubtedly the traditional principle of an 
American navy second to none would be upheld. 


PWA LIFE EXTENDED 

A two year extension of the Public Works 
Administration was proposed to Congress by 
Acting Administrator Hackett with approval of 
the President. A proposed bill extending the 
life of the agency until June 30, 1940, was re- 
ferred automatically to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Provision for funds to carry 
on the work of the PWA during the next fiscal 
year also has been made in the President’s bud- 
get recommendations. 

A change in the chairmanship of the Social 
Security Board was announced when the Presi- 
dent withdrew the nomination of John G. Wi- 
nant, who has been serving as chairman, and 
who is retiring at his own request. A. J. Alt- 
meyer, another member of the board, becomes 
chairman and Murray W. Latimer, New York 
industrial pension expert, fills the vacancy 
caused by Gov. Winant’s resignation. 


So the business of government goes on in 
Washington but the main topic of interest, here 
as elsewhere in the country, centers around the 
future of the Supreme Court. 


To Our Readers 


In response to many requests 
for reprints of articles in The 
United States News, arrange- 
ments have been made to furnish 
reprints of any single page of The 
United States News at the rate 
of $2 per 1,000 reprints. Ad- 
dress, Printing Department, The 
United States News, 2201 M_ | 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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As Average Age of Its Justices Rises 


denen of the Supreme Court show a con- + 


stantly increasing volume of business dis- 
posed of despite an increase in the average age 
of the justices. 

Today, although the average age of the jus- 
tices is greater, more than twice as many cases 
as during the years from 1880 to 1910 are being 
considered and disposed of by the Court. 

John Marshall, the famous fourth Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, presided over a Su- 
preme Court which disposed of only eight cases 
a term during the first three terms after he as- 
sumed office in 1801. | 


HOW BUSINESS HAS INCREASED 

Charles Evans Hughes, eleventh Chief Jus- 
tice, presides over a Supreme Court which dur- 
ing the last three years has considered and dis- 
-posed of an average of 983 cases a term. 

Thus, from the earliest days of the Court, 
when it met in temporary quarters in the base- 
ment of the Capitol until the present when it 
meets in one of the most monumental buildings 
in Washington, there has been more than a 
hundredfold increase in the amount of busi- 
ness transacted. Just how much the business 
of the Court has increased during the last half 
century is shown by the pictogram above. 

Size of the legal volume needed to record the 
average number of cases in the terms from 1880 
to 1889 is only two-fifths that of the volume 
needed for the cases in the terms from 1933 to 
1936. The increase in the bulkiness of the 
volumes was gradual up to 1920 but in the fol- 
lowing decade there was a one-third gain in 
the cases handled. Another substantia! increase 
took place during the succeeding six years. 

No corresponding increase has occurred dur- 
ing the last 50 years in the average age of the 
justices. During the seven periods shown in 
the pictogram there is a maximum range of 
five years in the average. 


STEADY RISE IN AGES 

But compared with the period before the Civil 
War, there has been a decided increase in the 
average age of the justices. Until 1862 the 
average age of justices at appointment was 48.9 
years, but since that year the average has been 
55.8 years. Appointment of older men in more 
recent years is ascribed to the need for men 
with enough experience to handle cases arising 
out of the complex modern legal structure. 

Despite the pressure of increased business 
the docket of the Court has been kept more 
up-to-date during recent years than at any time 
in nearly a century. Fewer cases were left 
yn the docket at the end of the last four terms 
chan at the end of any other terms since 1845, 


when only about one-twentieth as many cases + 


were considered by the Court. 

How has the Court expedited its transac- 
tions to keep its work current despite the in- 
crease in the number of cases? 

3eginning in 1875 a series of changes were 
made in the judicial law to expedite handling 
of cases, 


DOCKETS CLEARING FASTER 

In 1891 the first permanent modification in 
the Federal judicial system since its creation 
100 years before was made by introducing a 
system of discretionary review of certain types 
of cases. This principle of selective or dis- 
cretionary jurisdiction was extended by the 
Judiciary Act of 1925. 

Under this law only certain classes of cases 
can be carried to the Court as a matter of right, 
although the Court still has power to decide 
every type of case which could have come to it 
before passage of the Act. 

Professor Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard 
Law School, writing in the Harvard Law Re- 
view, commends the procedure of the Court 
under the 1925 Act: 
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“Never before, it may be ventured without 
invidiousness, have the standards of the Court 
been higher than since the Judiciary Act of 
1925.” 

In another article in the same publication 
he says: “In effect, for the first time since 
the early years of its institution, the Court is 
hearing and disposing of all litigation brought 
before it without delay and without sacrifice 
of any of the guarantee of argument and due 
deliberation which the effective exercise of its 
functions demands.” 


COURT BUSINESS EXPEDITED 

At one time the Court was accustomed to 
hear lengthy arguments in which lawyers ap- 
pearing before it had an opportunity for ora- 
torical display. 

Nowadays, the Court frequently stops argu- 
ments when it decides it has adequate infor- 
mation for a decision, even though the attorney 
has not yet used up the time allotted. 

The Court also expedites business by refus- 
ing to indulge counsel in continuances, by in- 


sisting on enlightening briefs, by enforcement | 


of adequate initial consideration of cases by the 
lower Federal court, by penalizing frivolous ap- 
peals and by a strict attitude on rehearings. 


WORK OF COURT CURRENT 

A large part of the sharp increase in cases 
during the 1920s is attributed to the swifter 
procedure under the 1925 law, which has elimi- 
nated many oral hearings and opinions which 
formerly were required of the Court. 

The decline in this phase of the Court’s work 
is shown by the record of opinions handed 
down since 1921: 


19Z1.....173  1926.....199 1931.....180 
 1927.....175 1982.....108 
1928.....212 1928.....129 1938.....158 
1924.....282 1920.....184  1984.....366 
1925.....209 1980.....166 1935.....145 


The Supreme Court hands down many cases 
without written opinions, as, for instance, when 
it considers cases coming up from lower courts 
in which an application for a review is pre- 
sented. 

All decisions in applications for review are 
decisions made by the entire bench, and the 
affirmative vote of four Justices is sufficient to 
grant a review. 

For the past six years the Court has kept 
abreast of its docket. Solicitor General Stan- 
ley Reed in his last annual report says, 
“The work of the Court is current and cases 
are heard as soon after records have been 
orinted as briefs can be prepared,” 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


‘ieee being applied on Congress, not 

only from White House but also from “back 
home,” raises odds to 60-40 that President will 
get near to what he wants on his Court proposal. 


Some compromise plan may be substituted for 
the President’s proposal by Congress before 
passage with Mr. Roosevelt's approval—which 
would mean that he believed the plan would 
enable his Administration to achieve its objec- 
tives without being blocked by the Supreme 
Court. 


Labor and farm forces are being rallied to 
Administration’s support. Labor's campaign 
set-up, geared to high political pressure, is to 
be used in an effort to swamp Congress with 
letters and resolutions in behalf of President’s 
proposal, Similar strategy is to be employed 
to produce a flood of letters from organized 
farmers. 


FRESH PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 
As a further, “heat stimulator” Congress is to 
be swamped by Administration strategists with 
bills proposing new laws giving workers and 
farmers about everything they could want in 
Washington, provided the Supreme Court did 
not invalidate the laws. They would provide: 


Minimum wages and maximum hours for 
workers in industry. 


Protection for workers against employer in- 
terference with their organizations. 


Health insurance to supplement old age and 
unemployment insurance, 


Government -supported plan of insurance 
against weather hazards for wheat crop. 


Aid to farm tenants who want to become farm 
owners. 


Price and marketing controls much more 
potent than those of old AAA. 


With bills before Congress holding out these 
promises, the Administration strategy calls for 
the President to go on the air and tell the 
people that if they want these things they 
should let their Congressmen know. Every 
member would then be put in the position of 
combatting these aims if he opposes the pro- 
posed Court change. 


If the President’s plan wins then the White 
House is likely to help in working out a con- 
stitutional amendment that would permanently 
trim Court power over acts of Congress. The 
Administration has no present interest in a 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Wide World 


WANTED—STEEL 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, who 
is taking a leading part in Government efforts to 
overcome lack of steel for warships caused by reg- 
ulations imposed by the Walsh-Healey Government 
Contracts Law requiring labor pay and hour stand- 
ards. 
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An American Navy 
“Second to None— 


The naval race. Britain’s flying start. 
Handicap of lack of steel. Japan 
not slow to move. 


SHIP for a ship; a gun for a gun. 

So runs Uncle Sam's answer to any new ac- 
tivity in the shipyards of Great Britain. If there 
ever had been doubts on this score, they have been 
dissolved. 

It was on Feb. 16 that official Washington , was 
shocked out of its preoccupation with court re- 
form by a bit of news from the British Capital. 
For the next five years, announced an official 
White Paper in effect, His Majesty’s Government 
plans to spend no less than $5,000,000 a day for every 
week day on nothing but armaments, $7,500.000,000 
in all. 

Naturally, with Britain’s penchant for ruling the 
waves, the plans called for new battleships—at least 
three more men-of-war, seven cruisers; and two air- 
craft carriers, 

And that’s where the United States couldn’t help 
being interested. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PARITY 


When the naval powers in conference in 1936 
didn’t agree on limiting the number of their re- 
spective battle craft, as they had done at Wash- 
ington jn 1922 and at Longion in 1930, the head of 
the American delegation and the head of the Brit- 
ish delegation wrote each other official letters. 

Penned Ambassador-at-large Norman H. Davis 
to British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden: 

“In view of the fact that the new treaty does not 
provide for a continuance of quantitative limita- 
tions as established by the Washington and London 
Treaties. .... Admiral Standley and I have had, as 
you will recall, some discussion with the United 
Kingdom delegation during the course of the Con- 
ference with regard to maintaining the principle 
of naval parity as between the fleets of the Mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth and of the United 
States of America, which was fixed by those treat- 
jes, and which has now become a well established 
principle acceptable to the peoples as well as to 
the governments of our respective countries. 

“As a result of the conversations on this subject, 
it is our understanding that we are in agreement 
that there shali be no competitive naval building 
as between ourselves and that the principle. of 
parity as between the fleets of the Members of the 
British Commonwealth and of the United States of 
America shall continue unchanged.” 

Responded Foreign Secretary Eden: 

“Iam glad . . to be able to confirm the cor- 
rectness of your understanding in regard to the 
maintenance of the principle of parity.” 

Little wonder then, that newspaper men were 
soon pounding on the doors of the Secretary of the 
Navy and Secretary of State for their comment on 
the British five-year plan. 

Finally, from Chief of Naval Operations, Admira! 
William D. Leahy, they elicited the observation 
that the traditional principle of an American navy 
“second to none” would be upheld. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s probable next premier, Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
bird fancier, and author of “The Blackbird as 
Mimic” as well as balanced budgets, appeared in 
the Commons with the warning: “Even this figure 
of 1.500,000,000 pounds ($7,500,000,000) cannot be re- 
garded as final for certain.” 


SPUR TO AMERICAN BUILDING 


But by this time things were stirring, at least 
behind scenes in Washington. A telephone call 
from the White House and Charles Edison, new 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, son of the “Wizard 
of Menlo Park,” and himself the expert director of 
the manufacture of war materials during the Worid 
War, called to see Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Chief Executive wanted to know how the 
American naval building program could be speeded 
up in light of the British program. 

But the chief worry of the Navy in getting new 
ships has to do with steel. Under the Walsh-Healy 
Act, those who offer the metal to the Government 
have to show that they are running their busi- 
ness on a 40-hour week basis with no child labor. 
To the consternation of the Government, no offers 
of steel are being received. With the possibility of 
Britain bidding for American steel for its ship pro- 
gram, Uncle Sam’s troubles may be increased. 

What's to be done? Tne Secretary of Labor could 
suspend the provisions of the Act on the grounds 
of an emergency. The Government might make ‘ts 
gwn steel. Or Congress may repeal the Walsh- 
Healy Act. (For more information on this subject 
see page 16.) 

Watching London developments with concern, 
President Roosevelt announced that the Govern- 
nent must act to obtain a sufficient Supply of steel 
within the next few weeks. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 


2 + 


New labor troubles. Floods and dust 
storms. A faster naval race. Elec- 
tion frauds and party war chests. 


heen waves quivered last week with impas- 

sioned radio pleas for and against the Su- 
preme Court. Floods of printers’ ink were 
poured out in exposition and argument. Scores 
of thousands of citizens and civic, professional, 
labor and trade groups took pens in hand and 
dipped them into other kinds of ink to write 
their Congressmen. State legislatures vied with 
citizens’ associations in striving to pass or 
smother resolutions about the President’s pro- 
posed judiciary reforms. Millions of words of 
protest and approval ticked over the telegraph 
wires to the National Capital. 

On the receiving end, Congressmen read, 
watched, waited, looked and listened, no little 

, surprised by the extraordinary stir of public 
interest in a constitutional question that has 
backed all other national news away from the 
center of the stage. 

Other headline features of recent weeks— 
the auto strike and the flood—had, to be sure, 
backed themselves out of central focus of the 
national spotlight. 

After the smoke of battle, the smoke from 
General Motors factory chimneys denoted re- 
sumed production. With a hundred thousand 
and more employes back at work, United Auto- 
mobile Workers union leaders and GM officials 


that led to the strike. j 
While they sat around the conference table, 
out blazed the old feud between the Committee 


for Industrial Organization’s militant John L. 
Lewis, and William Geen, president of the A. 
F.of L. From Mr. Gréen had come criticism of 
the strike eut;)/From My. Lewfs’ United 
Mine Workers of A 

Mr. Green, a long-time member of the miners’ 
union. The proceedings recalled previous ex- 
pulsion from the A. F. of L. of unions affiliated 
with Mr. Lewis’ CIO. 


Simultaneously a Lewis 
DRIVE FOR BETTER push began for better 
terms in new soft coal 
HOURS AND PAY miners’ union contracts— 
a 30-hour week and a miriimum year’s wages of 
$1,200 for 400,000 mine workers. Operators ob- 
jected this would add a fifth of a billion to the 
nation’s coal bill and lead to more general resort 
to use of other fuels than coal. Conferees dug 
into the problem, hoping to reach an agreement 
before present contracts expire March 31. 


MINERS BEGIN 


As a threat to CIO aggressiveness, New Jer- 
sey’s Gov. Harold G. Hoffman last week defi- 
antly warned he would employ full resources of 
the State if tactics like those used in Michigan 


began conferring on adjustment of differences 


rica came action to expel 


leaders answered they would intensify their or- 
ganization drive there among automotive work- 
ers. 

While in Michigan Judge Gadola refused to 
vacate his unenforced injunction against the. 
Flint “sit-down” strikers without an apology 
from the unions, attempt to enforce another 
such injunction against strikers of a CIO metal 
workers’ union who entrenched themselves be- 
hind nailed doors of the Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation plant in North Chicago led to a 
sharp battle with police and a deluge of tear gas. 
In a number of other industries the week 
brought varied new manifestations of labor 
strife. 

Procedure Uncle Sarmadopts when “sit-down” 
strikes develop against the Government was il- 
lustrated when WPA workers in New York City 
“sat down” at headquarters in protest at a re- 
classification that reduced their daily wages 
from $7.30 to $3. First the WPA authorities at- 
tempted to cut off their food supplies, then had 
33 of the “sit-downers” arrested for ‘disorderly 
conduct.” This was a minor incident in New 
York City, however, compared with threatened 
cutting off heat and elevator service by 
spread of a strike in hotels and apartment build- 
ings. 

On the flood front, as the Mississippi high- 
water crest advanced southward, beyond Vicks- 
burg and Natchez, hopes of flood control author- 
ities advanced to new stages of optimism. 
The fight is so nearly won, said Government 
engineers, that it probably will not be necessary 
to open fuse-plug levees and Jét the surplus 
waters surge into emergency coritrol reservoirs. 
But levee building and vigilant patrolling of the 
ramparts reared against ravages of Ol’ Man 
River continued. 


At Washington, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones 


said loans to flood victims sogn 
able front the Cong 
granted the newly ‘created Loan *Cor- 
poration, Most of these 3 per cent loans were 


uld be avail- 


expected to be made in amounts of from $100 to 


$1,000. 


With the floods beaten, 
another kind of natural 
AGAIN PLAGUE 

calamity. was loosed last 
THE ‘DUST BOWL week—"“black blizzards.” 
As in Bible times the plague of darkness suc- 
ceeded that of flood visited upon the Egyptians, 
so darkness followed flood in portions of the 
South and West. Furious dust storms so re- 
duced the visibility in parts of Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas that motorists and housewives 
turned on lights and chickens went to roost at 
midday. 

While Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas 
folk raised prayers of thankfulness at beng 
spared from the deluge, Texas farmers prayed 


‘BLACK BLIZZARDS’ 


for rain needed at once to save their wheat 


+ and Indiana were used in New Jersey. CIO + crops from bing blown away. Farmers of that 


region dusted off their newspapers, however, to 
read with gratification proposals for crop insur- 
ance sent to Congress in a Presidential message. 

A touch of grim realism was given Navy and 
Marine sham battle maneuvers on the Pacific 
coast last week when explosion of a big gun on 
the battleship “Wyoming” killed six men and 
injured 10. 


Grim realism, too, in the accelerating naval 
race, as Admiral William Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations, intimated at Washington that Eng- 
land’s rearmament program may be made the 
reason for the Navy asking for three more new 
battleships, in addition to two new ones just 
authorized, at a cost of $50,000,000 each. 


In connection with the American big navy- 
building program now going on, continued ofh- 
cial worry concerns reluctance of steel com- 
panies to bid on Government contracts, because 
of the Walsh-Healey law, calling for an approx- 
imation of NRA standards. Navy authorities 
were reported to be intensifying their pressure 
for relaxation of the law so as to permit firms 
supplying Government steel to continue a 44- 
hour work week. 


While Democratic Na- 
TO WIPE OUT tional Committee plans 
progressed for wiping 
PARTY DEFICIT out the party’s $497,000 
deficit with a series of “victory dinners,” 
the diners in Washington to be charged $100 a 
plate, at Kansas City, Mo., the desirability of 
not mixing celebrational pleasures with duty on 
election day was illustrated in trial of the first 
batch of defendants among 75 indicted for al- 
leged wholesale vote frauds. A woman witness 
testified one of her fellow ballot clerks, now on 
trial, said he was anxious to attend a party and 
“didn’t want to sit around all night counting bal- 
lots.” Other election clerks, too, apparently 
had reasons for not troubling to make an ac- 
curate count, for investigation after the elec- 
tion disclosed heavily padded or fictitious re- 
turns in many precincts and led to the whole- 
sale indictments. 


DEMOCRATS PLAN 


One hundred dollars may not be too much to 
pay for attending a victory dinner, but it’s too 
much to pay for full legislative representation, 
thrifty Yankees of Pembroke, N. H., decided Jast 
week. The legislator they elected, Romeo La- 
valle, mysteriously disappeared just before the 
election and never was seen again. His constit- 
uents decided last week to leave his seat in the 
State legislature vacant rather than pay the $100 
cost of a special election to replace him. 
Meanwhile as various State legislatures and 
Congress got deeper into consideration of gov- 
ernment apropriation bills, some taxpayers ob- 
served that, with lawmakers as with so many 
other things, the proverb may apply: “It isn’t 
so much the original cost that matters—it's the 


upkeep.” 


President Roosevelt, according to 
sources close to the White House, 
was told by some of his Congres- 
sional leaders that unless some 
compromise is made it appears to 
be next to impossible to get Senate 


Several 


Senators 
granting an increase in, national 
defense appropriations have asked 


to mean that the door is not closed 
to tax legislation. 


opposed to 


* 


Much of the foreign capital com- 
ingi into this country, Treasury 
officials say, is from Dutch inter- 
aa | It is being sent to this coun- 
try by way of England. 


Long-range plans of the Commerce 
Department to develop air safety 
safeguards call for an appropria- 
tion four or five times that re- 
quested this year. But for the 
present the experts of the Depart- 


approval of the plan to change the 
membership of the Supreme Couft. 
The reply carried back to the Cab. 
itol, however, was that the Presi- 
dent is in no mpod for com-' 


promise. 


* * 


Instead of being consolidated into 
one omnibus bill, the broad new 
program of farm legislation is to 
be divided into several parts so 
that the honors for sponsoring the 
program may be divided among a 
number of sponsors from differ- 
ent sections of the country. 


x Ok 


Federal Reserve Board influence, 
Administration insiders say, is be- 
ing brought to bear in favor of an 
increase in general income taxes 
on the theory that the time to tax 
most heavily is in a period of big 
profits and returning prosperity. 
This theory is being interpreted 


their secretaries to extract mate- 
rial from General JoHnson Ha- 
good’s recent book for use-in at- 
tacking the expected demand from 
the Navy for more money now 
that Great Britain has announced 
a huge increase in armament ex- 
penditures. 


x 


' 


* 


Word is being passed-on Capitol 
Hill that no new general banking 
legislation will be sponsored at 
this session. 


* 


Agriculture Department advisers 
of the President have told him 
that an active campaign will be 
needed to stir up farm support of 
the proposed Supreme Court 
change. Farmers, now that better 
prices have returned, the advisers 
say, are showing indifference to 
any further reforms. ~ 


Morris L. Cooke, former head of 
the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, will return to the Gov- 
ernment after his vacation, it is 
predicted in New Deal inner 
circles. The President is expected 
to find a new organizing job for 
him in the development of some 
of ithe proposed plans for flood 
control, prevention of drought 
darpage, or new power programs. 


* * 


Although they have followed Con- 
gress’ mandate with swift action, 
RFC officials say privately they 
are none too pleased with the 
small “character” Joan business 
they have been forced into by the 
Disaster Loan Corporation Act. A 
small amount of such loans, they 
say, causes more headaches than 


millions of dollars of securely col-° 


lateralized borrowings. 


ment feel that a sum of that - 


amount could not be efficiently 
spent in developing new safety 
devices. 


Strategy of some opponents of the 
Presidents court plan, calling for 
an effort to block confirmation of 
new judges if they are unable to 
defeat enactment of the plan, was 
upset when it was pointed out that 
only a majority of the Senate is 
needed to confirm Supreme Court 
justices and not a two-thirds vote 
as some had mistakenly suppbdsed. 


The recent forced resignation of 
an SEC official will not terminate 
the internal feud between the staff 
members who want stricter regula- 
tion of the markets and those who 
favor continuance of the present 
middle-of-the-road policy, insiders 
report. 


—Wide World 
“DEVIL DUST” 
Dust masks were dug out of storage and put to use 
again in Oklahoma City as swirling clouds of wind- 
blown top soil again raised the threat of influenza and 
pneumonia afflictions. 


RETURN OF 


«3 


Crop Insurance Plan 
For Farm Security 


Leveling fat and lean years. Even 
flow of food supply and income. 
Advantages of the plan and obsta- 
cles. 


F IT is not one thing in the life of a farmer, it 
is another. One season it is drought: another 
too much rain. One year insects get the crops; 
another, early frost. Or “conditions” may be right, 
bumper yields ensue, and prices crash. 

President Roosevelt, who is inspired by Henry 
Wallace, his Secretary of Agriculture, who is moved 
by ideas generated by his contacts with farmers, 
is convinced that Government can go a long way 
toward taking some of these risks out of the lives 
of the tillers of American soil. 

‘This past week two of his plans were sent to 


Congress for consideration and almost certain ap- 
proval. 


The first, dealing with tenancy. is designed to 
make more secure the position of the individual 
farmer on the land that he tills. Something of a 
revolution in land policies is wrapped up in this 
plan to end the drift away from land ownership. 
(A detailed account of the President’s recommen- 
dation is found on Page 10.) 


OFFSETTING NATURE’S HAZARDS 

The second, dealing with the hazards of nature, 
is designed to make a start at solution of the prob- 
lem raised by droughts, floods, insects, and frost. 
Here the objective is to assure farmers of a min- 


imum income regardless of what weather and in- 


sects do to his crops. 


These two plans are to be followed by others 
which will aim at control of total farm production, 
protection of prices and conservation of soil. 


But it is crop insurance that gets the closest 
attention at the moment. The idea is this, as ex- 
plained to Congress by Mr. Roosevelt: 


“Crop insurance and a system of storage reserves 
should operate so that surpluses in years of good 
weather might be carried over for use in years of 
unfavorable growing conditions. Crop insurance 
and a ‘system of storage reserves would help to 
protect the income of individual farmers against 
the hazards of crop failure; it would help to pro- 
tect consumers against shortages of food supplies 
and against extremes of prices; and finally, it 
would assist in providing a more nearly even flow 
of farm supplies, thus. stabilizing farm buying 
power and contributing to security of business and 
employment.” 

All of which is a big job. 


WILL BEGIN WITH WHEAT 

To start with, Congress is asked to set up a pro- 
gram to apply to wheat alone on an experimental 
basis to cover the 1938 crop. 

Farmers would be offered insurance at premium 
rates that will be based on the average yield of 
a farm over a period of years weighted by the 
average yield on other farms in the area. 

The farmer could pay his premium in kind—that 
is in bushels of wheat—and that wheat would be 
stored against the time when this particular farm- 
er, or some other farmer, has a crop loss that en- 
titles him to an indemnity. Then he would be 
paid in the wheat that had been stored, or in an 
equivalent number of dollars. 

Mr. Roosevelt's committee, in recommendations 
to Congress, suggests a farmer be insured up to 
75 per cent of his average yield. In case he grew 
less than the average per acre, then he would be 
entitled to a payment for the difference. In case 
he grew a bumper crop he could pay premiums 
for as many as five years in advance. 

But who would pay for the storage of this wheat? 
The answer is that general taxpayers would bear 
this cost, which might be large. 


COST FACTOR VARIES 

Even without this storage cost figured in, the 
committee found that: 

“The studies of sample farms show wide differ- 
ences among the various regions in costs of crop 
insurance for wheat. In some areas long recog- 
nized as good farming territory the costs appear 
low. while in other areas the costs appear high. 
In fact in some areas the costs appear to be pro- 
hibitive.” 

Other catches appear. 

Normally this country produces a large surplus 
of wheat over and above its needs. Only in recent 
years has drought wiped out this surplus. If nor- 
mal weather returns the United States might go 
for 10 years without a crop failure while insurance 
premiums were piling up. 

As with other plans taking shape to bolster 
farm prices, there is recognized to be a strong 
chance that the Federal Government may be move 
| ing back into an experiment that would duplicate 

the Farm Board experience only on a much more 

ambitious scale. 
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Tomovrow | 


A LOOK AHEAD 


(Continued From Page 1) 
constitutional change. 


Supreme Court itself may hold 
real key to outcome of fight over 
its power. Two decisions, due 
in next few weeks—the Court is 
now in recess until March 1—can 
have vital bearing they involve: 


Power of individual States to 
regulate wages and hours in in- 
dustry. 


Power of Federal Government 
to police Jabor relations of pro- 
duction industries. 


Decision that States can con- 
trol wages and hours in indus- 
tries within their borders would 
complicate President’s problem. 
Even more so, an unanimous de- 
cision that Government cannot 
enter field of labor regulation, 
under commerce clause of Consti- 
tution. In that case expanding 
the Court would not help the 
President’s aims through use of 
Federal power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. 


Plans are being shaped for in- 
‘troduction of housing legislation. 
Senator Wagner will reintroduce 
2 slightly modified version of his 
old housing bill. Any compre- 
hensive program to stimulate con- 
struction will depend on action 
taken on President's plan to re- 
organize Government agencies. 
Plan calls for elimination of con- 
flicting functions. 


Long-range relief program is 
being planned on assumption that 
employment problem is perma- 
nent. WPA forecasts an unem- 
ployment total of between six and 
seven and a half millions for re- 
mainder of this year. 


When prosperity is fully re- 
stored Government experts count 
.on a minimum of unemployed 
between four and five mililons. 


Plans for long-range public 
works program involve a large 
distribution of responsibility to 
locai and regional boards which 
would propose public works sub- 
ject to approval of a central plan- 
ning commission. 


State Department officials are 
concerned about the fate of the 
trade agreements measure which 
they fear will get through the 
Senate only with emasculating 
reservations. Until the measure 
is through Congress there will be 
no developments in trade agree- 
ment negotiations for publication 


to give opponents material to 
work on, 


The State Department will not 
waver in its determination to get 
from Congress as much discre- 
tion for the executive as possible 
in the matter of neutrality. 


From now until April 1 all in- 


| 
| 


+ 


President's campaign for his 


plan. Divisions in Senate 
majority. Basis of contro- 
versy. 


ONGRESS is being pushed closer 

‘to the task of making up its 
mind about President Roosevelt’s 
suggestion for a change in the Su- 
preme Court. Its inclination con- 
tinues to be to hold back. 

Lines are being tightened. A 
regular procession of Senators 
moves to the White House, argues 
and listens to argument, and then 
leaves again, with many in the pro- 
cession remaining noncommital. 

Word comes from these confer- 
ences that Mr. Roosevelt tells the 
visiting members of the Senate 
about his problems and asks them 
if they can suggest a better method 
to solve them than to follow his 
plan. 
ideas that he studied—a hundred or 
more—and then calls attention to 


_ the concluding sentence of his mes- 
| sage to Congress: 


“Tf these measures achieve their 
aim, we may be relieved of the 
necessity of considering any funda- 
mental changes in the powers of 
the courts or the Constitution of 
our Government—changes which 
involve consequences so far-reach- 
ing as to cause uncertainty as to 
the wisdom of such course.” 


THREE GROUPS—THREE VIEWS 

Even after the pressure thus far 
applied, a three-way split is ap- 
parent in the ranks of Democratic 
Senators. who hold the fate of the 
President's plan in their hands. 
That split is as folows: 

One group believes that the court 
and the Constitution are all right 
as they are and need no change. 

A second group goes along with 
the President in believing that the 
Federal Government can get power 
to do what it wants to do from a 
court into which “new blood” is in- 
fused. 

The third group disagrees with 
both. Its members are convinced 
that only by amending the Consti- 
tution can Congress and the Presi- 
dent really be sure of enough power 
to give farmers a new AAA, work- 
ers a new NRA and all the country 
a program of social insurance. 

Those who argue for a constitu- 
tional amendment possess the bal- 
ance of power that can determine 


victory or defeat for the President. 


For that reason their attitude and 
their proposals take on an added 
importance. What they propose, the 
reasons for their proposals and their 
arguments against the President’s 
plan lend color to the debate now 
opening. 


LEGAL OBSTACLES 

Two sections of the Constitution, 
as interpreted by a majority of the 
members of the Supreme Court, 
give the President most of his legal 


_ trouble. The amendment plans that 


» are offered are designed to overcome + 


| dustries dependent on bituminous 
_ coal will be on tenterhooks over 


_ possibility of a strike. 


Two sides 
are too far apart for early agree- 
ment. 


Both sides have their eyes on 
test of strength in steel industry 


_ that fits closely into negotiations 


with coal industry. 


‘Despite settlement of General 


_ Motors strike and present lull in 


general labor situation, outlook 
for continued quiet is not bright. 
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He hastily runs over the | 


these constitutional obstacles. 
One section, most annoying to 


Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” The Court holds that 
this power to regulate commerce 
does not extend to regulation of any 
production industries such as man- 
ufacturing, mining or agriculture. 


The second section—the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution— 
says that, “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The President’s plan is based on 
the conclusion that with three or 
four, out of nine judges, ready to 
approve a venture of the Federal 
Government into controls over in- 
dustry and agriculture, there is no 
need to go through the long process 
of amending the Constitution. The 
problem rather is—from this point 
of view—to add enough judges to 
make the present minority, the 


majority. 


MR. RICHBERG’S EXPLANATION 
As stated by Donald Richberg, a 


‘close White House adviser and one 


of the authors of the present pro- 


| posal: 


“The constitutional limitations 
upon the Federal power to regulate 
business are broadly written into 
the Constitution but definitely writ- 
ten only in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court—and these opinions 


| rest largely upon conclusions of fact. 
_ Where facts warrant the exercise of 
_ the Federal powers—they exist. It 
can hardly be doubted that facts of 


common knowledge will eventually 


come within judicial knowledge. 
“Where there is a clear need for 
Federal legislation to regulate busi- 


President Roosevelt, says that “The | & 


| 


SST 


—Wide World 

REFORM VIA AMENDMENT 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, co-au- 
thor of the Wheeler-Bone resolution 
to permit Congress to override a Su- 
preme Court veto by reenactment of 
measures invalidated through a two- 
thirds majority of the House and 

Senate. 


ness for its own protection and in 
the public interest, and where the 
appropriate remedy becomes clear— 
not merely to the impatient re- 


former whose vision may be vision- 


ary, but to great masses of the 
people—there are no constitutional 
limitations to obstruct the enforce- 
ment of laws which do not infringe 
upon the fundamental guarantees 
of civil liberties.” 

But advocates of constitutional 
amendment feel otherwise. Their 
plans fit into three general patterns, 
as follows: 

1. Amendments that will take 
away some of the power of the court 


[Continued on Page 19.] 


Two Views on Overriding Court Vetoes 


(CONGRESS now is being asked to consider an amend- 

ment to the Constitution—sponsored by Senators 
Wheeler, of Montana, and Bone, of Washington—that 
would enable Congress to override the Supreme Court 
by re-passing an act after it had been ruled invalid by the 


Court. 


Justice Harlan Stone, while a member of the 


Court, discussed proposals of this kind before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in Seattle during July, 1928. 


Of the plan Senator Bone 
said: 

“While it is universally ac- 
knowledged that the people of 
the United States are the repos- 
itory of all power and that every 
act of the executive, judicial and 
legislative branches vitally af- 
fects their welfare, our Federal 
system is so arranged that not- 
withstanding a system of ‘checks 
and balances’ among these co- 
ordinate branches of govern- 
ment, the people, in the last an- 
alysis, exercise .all too little con- 
trol. It would be a wholesome 
thing to introduce a new ‘check’ 
into this tripartite system which 
would be in the nature of a final 
‘check’ to be exercised in some 
formal fashion by the people of 
the United States. 

“The proposed amendment 
provides that Congress may, by a 
two-thirds vote in each House, 
re-enact any act declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, 
but may do this only after a gen- 
eral election’ shall have ensued. 
With the issue clearly before 
them the people would then have 
an opportunity to decide the is- 
sue by voting for men who favor 
or oppose such legislation. It 


[Continued on Page 7.] 


Of earlier plans Justice 

Stone said in 1928: 

“When any such device 1s ap- 
plied to the functions which the 
Court exercises as the arbiter be- 
tween the rival claims of govern- 
ments or the separate branches 
of the National Government, the 
question at .once arises, shall it 
be applied equally to statutes 
passed by Congress and statutes 
passed by State legislatures, or 
shall it be applied to only one, 
the acts of Congress? 

“If applicable only to one, it is 
apparent that the sovereign 
State and the National Govern- 
ment no longer stand on a plane 
of equality in matters of consti- 
tutional right or immunity, but 
the way is opened for the grad- 
ual curtailment of the constitu- 
tional powers granted to or re- 
served by one through the en- 
actment of statutes by the other, 
which, whenever their constitu- 
tionality is assailed, have greater 
weight before the Court than the 
Constitution itself. 

“But if the device of the 


_ weighted statute were to be ap- 


plied both to the acts of Con- 
gress and to State statutes in 
the field of conflict of powers of 


[Continued on Page 7.] 


THE SPLIT IN CONGRESS OVER JUDICIAL REFORMS 


| 


\Text of Amendment 


HE plan to shift power 

to Congress so that it 
could override a Supreme 
Court decision by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses 
is embodied in a resolu- 
tion introduced by Sena- 
tors Wheeler of Montana 
and Bone of Washington. 
It reads in full text: 


“Section 1: 1n case the Supreme 
Court renders any judgment holde 
ing any act of Congress or any pro- 
vision of any such act unconstitue 
tional, the questions with respect 
to the constitutionality of such act 
or provisions shall be promptly 
submitted to the Congress for its 
action at the earliest practicable 
date that the Congress is in session 
following the date upon. which 
such judgment is rendered. 

“But no action shall be taken by 
the Congress upon such question 
until an election shall have been 
held at which members of the 
House of Representatives are regu- 
larly by law to be chosen. 

“If such act or provision is re- 
enacted by two-thirds of each 
House of the Congress to which 
such members are elected at such 
election, such act or provision shall 
be deemed to be constitutional and 
effective from the date of such re- 


enactment. 


“Section 2: This article shall be 
inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from 
the date of its submission.” 
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new Chevrolet cars and trucks: 


delivery! 
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order now! 


CHEVROLET 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR=PRICED 


Deliveries of new Chevrolets 
are now being made in 
ever-increasing numbers. 
Production in the great 
Chevrolet plants is increas- 
ing with each passing day. 


@ To more than 100,000 loyal buyers who 
have patiently awaited delivery of the new 
Chevrolets they ordered weeks ago—and 
to scores of thousands of other people who 
are placing their orders now—our sincere 


thanks and our definite assurance of quick 


We of Chevrolet are deeply grateful 
that you have preferred Chevrolet even to 
the point of being willing to wait to get 
the car of your choice; and we are equally 
happy to inform you that no prolonged 
period of waiting will be necessary. 

_ Chevrolet production is increasing with 
each passing day, and you can depend upon 
getting quick delivery if you have placed your 
order in past weeks, or if you place it today! 

Moreover, we can assure you that you 
will be amply repaid for insisting on get- 
ting a new Chevrolet, because of its extra 
quality and extra value. 

This new Chevrolet is the only complete 
car—priced so low. It has a host of extra- 1 

It will bring you more 

pleasure and satisfaction than you can 

possibly get anywhere else at such low 


Thank you again for your loyal friend- 
ship and good will for Chevrolet-—and you 
will thank us when you take the wheel of 
these better, more modern low-priced cars 
and trucks. For quick delivery—place your 
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General Motors Sales Corporation 
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° —Underwood & Underwood 
LAWRENCE C. JONES 
Attorney General, Vermont 


Vermont, 
through its Attorney General, 
Lawrence C. Jones, 


answers: 


SHOULD THE SUPREME COURT BE REVAMPED? 


QUOTE resolution now pending | 


in the Vermont Genera! Assem- 
bly as my answer to your ‘tele- 
gram: 

“That as representing the sov- 
ereign State of Vermont and speak- 
ing in its name, they deplore any 
attempt to weaken the independ- 
ence of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, whether by enlarging 
its membership or in any other way 
making it dependent on, or subser- 
vient to, the executive or legislative 
branches of the Government and de- 
clare that the safety of our insti- 
tutions and Government depend 
upon the maintenance of the sev~ 
erance of executive, legislative and 
judicial powers, without any branch 


of the Government attempting to | 


encroach upon the powers or to dic- 
tate the action of another. 

“Be it. further resolved, that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to each of the Senators and to the 
Representative from Vermont in the 


Secretary of State.” 


Delaware 


through its Attorney General, 
_P. Warren Green, 


answers: 
NALTERABLY opposed to Presi- 
dent’s plan to increase the size 
of Supreme Court. Past and cur- 
rent. declarations indicate the 
Suggested plan is an attempt to ac- 
complish a change arising from po- 
litical expediance. 

It is the duty of every citizen to 
Safeguard the independence of the 
Supreme Court by foreseeing that 
ability and intellectual honesty are 
the sole considerations for appoint- 
ment and membership. Any action 
otherwise is to be condemned. 

Approval of voluntary retirement 
at 70 and compulsory retirement at 
75 for Supreme Court judges by con- 
Stitutional amendment to apply to 
judges hereafter appointed. 


Kansas 


through its Attorney General, 
Clarence V. Beck, 


answers: 


DO not approve of the proposed 
plan to increase at one time the 
membership of the Supreme Court. 
Under the American system of 
government, no individual has the 
right to or should control the three 
branches of Government. | 
Increasing the membership of the 
Supreme Court will give the Presi- 
dent the power to control the policy 
of the Supreme Court through the 
Selection of additional judges. This 
amounts to amending the Consti- 
tution which should be done only 
by the people after full debate. 
The more dependent an individual 
is, the greater is his protection 
under our system of divided author- 
ity. Our government was founded 
as a government of the people, not a 
government dominated by an indi- 
vidual or group of persons. We shall 
remain a free people only so long as 
we keep in mind this original pur- 
pose. The compulsory retirement 
plans should be studied carefully 
and debated freely before being 
submitted. 


Montana 


through its Attorney General, 
Harrison J. Freebourn, 


answers: 


AM 100 per cent behind President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt in his plan 
to make the Supreme Court of the 
United States operate in the in- 
terest of our people. It has become 
an impediment to our forward pro- 
gress. 

Liberal and progressive minds are 
needed in that court that the rank 
and file of our people may have the 
necessities of life. As the twig is 
bent, so is the tree inclined. Corpo- 
ration lawyers make corporation 
judges. 

I am for placing judges in that 


TITLE BEG. APPLIED FOR U. S&S. PATENT OFFICE 


IF SO, WHAT METHOD SHOULD BE USED? 


State Attorneys General and Women Leaders Answer. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Supreme Court reor- 
ganization program continues an absorbing question. 
Believing that on this issue public opinion looks for 
leadership to important spokesmen, The United States 
News asked expressions of views, by telegraph, from two 
representative groups—the Attorneys General of the 
States and the executive heads of leading national or- 


ganizations of women. They were asked whether they 

approve or disapprove the President’s plan to increase 

the size of the Supreme Court and whether, if they dis- 

approve, they would favor the alternative suggestion for 

a Constitutional amendment to compel retirement of 

Justices of that Court at the age of 70 or 75 years. 
Replies received appear on this page. 


court who have the ordinary man’s 
interest at heart. If the present Su- 
preme Court’s attitude on Federal 
acts had full sway during this de- 
pression, we would have had a revo- 
lution in this country long ago. 
It seems to me that if our Consti- 
tution is to be maintained we must 
have a court that will make for use- 
ful and beneficial things. . 


Idaho, 


through its Attorney General 
J. W. Taylor, 


answers: 


HE Supreme Court is a human 
institution affected with human 
prejudice. Relics from a former 
age not abreast of the times prevent 
the Government from meeting 4 
new crisis. New occasions cannot be 


| i or mori- 
Congress of the United States by the | Moulded by palsied hands 


bund minds. If octogenarians cling 
to office, the only way to get the 
benefit of modern thought and vigor 
is to increase the number of judges. 

Strenuous objection to the Presi- 
dent’s plan is the last desperate ef- 
fort of the old order to repress the 
surge of the new generation meet- 
ing new exigencies. The basis of 
judicial service is not digital, but 
rational and patriotic. 


Ohio 
through its Attorney General, 
Herbert S. Duffy, 


answers: 
DISAPPROVE of the President’s 
proposal increasing the number 
of the Supreme Court Justices. 

I believe that the balance of his 
plan, with some modification, would 
prove beneficial to the judiciary. 

The possibility of a political dicta- 
torship should command the atten- 
tion of all liberty loving and free 
thinking American citizens, who 
should oppose the granting of such 
power to any one man. 


Oklahoma, 


Through Its Attorney General, 
Mac Q. Williamson, 


answers: 


MHE proposal to increase the size 

of the Supreme Court is one 
that beyond doubt has received 
the earnest and prayerful study 
and attention of the President. All 


i 


' who expect to issue statements on 


the question should first diligently 
study all phases of this history- 
changing public question. As yet 
I have not finished my study of 
the question and the history behind 
it and am strongly impelled to the 
belief that just now there are too 
many persons talking upon the sub- 
ject who ought to be listening. 


Pennsylvania, 


Through Its Attorney General,. 
Charles J. Margiotti, 


answers: 


RESIDENT Roosevelt’s four-point 

plan to make Federal jurispru- 
dence more flexible must be 
adopted in order to bring the 
Federal courts back to efficiency. 

Because of its present limited 
number of judges, the Supreme 
Court has been forced to refuse 
to hear numerous important cases, 
to the great prejudice of our 
people. 

At present, a majority of the 
cases taken to the Supreme Court 
are never heard by it. An increase 
in personnel will guarantee effici- 
ency and eliminate uncertainty be- 
cause more judges will be available 
to write opinions. 

The second point in the Presi- 
dent’s forward looking program— 
authorization of the Supreme Court 


| to assign district and circuit judges 


to courts with crowded calendars 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES J. MARGIOTTI 
Attorney General, Pennsylvania 


whey General, 


—will go far in expediting the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

In many instances, the courts 
are months behind in their work. 
This situation is expensive and re- 
sults in uncertainty and confusion. 
Certainly it should be’ corrected as 
the President proposes. 

JThe third point, banning deci- 
ons, injunctions, judgments, or 
ecrees on constitutional questions 
Without ample notice to the Attor-: 


United States a chance to be heard 
in cases of this nature, would 
eliminate conflicting decisions and 
protect the interests of all the peo- 
ple. 

The desirability of direct and 
quick appeals to the Supreme 
Court in cases involving constitu- 
tional questions has been proven in 
Pennsylvania the last two years. 

In some cases which I have had 
before our .court, constitution- 
ality of an act has been finally de- 
termined one week after its enact- 
ment. If it can be done by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, it can 
also be done by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

I would go even further than the 
President, I would advocate an 
amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, giving the Supreme Court 
original jurisdiction in all cases in- 
volving questions and in other 
cases which the Supreme Court be- 
lieves merit original consideration 
by it, 

The President’s plan is sound. It 
is constructive. It is based on far- 
sighted vision and an earnest desire 
to make America a better place for 
Americans. 


State of Washington 


through its Attorney General, 
G. W. Hamilton, 


answers: 


EMPHATICALLY favor the Presi- 

dent’s recommendation to Con- 
gress as to the Supreme Court 
and other courts. More judges are 
needed. Litigation has increased for 
many decades without increasing 
the number of Supreme Court 
judges. The President is clearly 
within his rights under Section Two, 
Article Three of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


Oregon 


through its Attorney General, 
|. H. Van Winkle, 


answers: 


REGARD President’s proposal to 

increase the membership of Su- 
preme Court upon suggested 
ground of disqualification of some 
justices by age as basically unsound, 
subversive and destructive of free 
government. 

The age of the justices very ob- 
viously is not the real reason for 
seeking such change. If the Con- 
stitution as construed by the Court 
is not what the people want, it 


is most €éssential. 
‘Adoption of this plan will give the 


Women's Trade 


Union League 


through its president, 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, 


answers: 
HE election returns gave the 
President a mandate to con- 


tinue his program of labor and 


| social legislation, but we must face 


the fact that he and Congress are 
powerless to heed the voice of the 
great majority of our people be- 
cause the very laws looking toward 
that end have been invalidated by 
the Supreme Court and the laws 
still left on the statute books are in 
danger of going the same way. 
Therefore, I can only applaud the 
President’s courage in facing the 
fact that to insure such laws as 
NRA, minimum wages for women, 
unemployment insurance, old age 


pensions, collective bargaining rights | 


for labor, and civil liberties, he 
must break with the recent tradition 
that the Supreme Court is inviolate. 


I say “recent tradition” advisedly. 
The history of our country shows 
that past Presidents have increased 
the Court’s personnel. If it will in- 
sure Congress’ right to legislate 
for the welfare of all the people, I 
say success to the President’s pro- 
posal 


National Society of 


New England Women 


‘through its president, 
Mrs. Evelyn Semple, 


answers: 

E framers of the Cogstitution 

provided a method of amend- 
ment by which any change 
could be made in the Constitution, 
provided that the people seriously 
desired such a change and arranged 
for sufficient delay to give time for 
the sober consideration of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Believing the proposed measures 
are over-hasty and an attempt to 
stampede the country into an ac- 
tion which its sober second thought 
would wholly disapprove, the Na- 
tional Society of New. England 
Women strongly opposes any altera- 
tion in the status of the Supreme 
Court at this time. 


should be amended as therein pro- 
vided. To change the court by ap- 
pointment of additional’ members 
representing the particular views of 
the President would destroy the in- 
dependence of the Court and lead 
to dictatorship. 

Nor do I favor a constitutional 
amendment compelling judges’ re- 
tirement at 70 or 75. This is be- 
side the issue. I believe a statutory 
provision for voluntary’ yetirement 


at 70 on pay would ~just and 


reasonable. 


Alabama 


through its Attorney General, 
A. A, Carmichael, 


answers: 


Y VIEWS on President’s plan 

are as follows: “The President’s 
plans regarding the Federal ju- 
diciary are thoroughly sound. The 
plans would not impair the inde- 
pendence of the Federal judiciary. 
The plans offer ample safeguards 
and are replete with checks and bal- 
ances. 

“I donot believe the framers of our 
Constitution intended that the Fed- 
eral judiciary should exercise more 
power than the Congress. That five 
Supreme Court judges shoyjd exer- 
cise more power than 435 Congress- 
men and 96 Senators is altogether 
inconsistent with our form of gov- 
ernment. 

“It is my judgment that the Con- 
gress Should enact into law every 
recommendation the President has 
made.” 


erwood & Underwood 


—Und 
MISS ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 


| President, Women’s Trade Union League 


National Council of 
Federated Church 


Women 


through its president, 
Mrs. J. N. McEachern, 


answers: 


PEAKING not officially but as an 
individual churchwoman and 
citizen, I favor the President’s 
plan for revitalizing our judiciary. 
Men were not made to preserve in- 
stitutions but institutions were 
made to serve men. 

There is a crying need to set 
free the spirit of our whole ju- 
diciary system by breaking the 
Shackles of antiquated and cum- 
bersome, non-essential practices. In 
my opinion, the proposed plan 
presents a method that will set 
free a spirit that can meet, by evo- 
lution, demands that may later be 
the cause of revolution and can do 
everything that needs to be done 
without violating the purpose of the 
Constitution. I also believe that the 
President can be relied upon to 
rise above partisanship in meeting 


the responsibilities of his high office. | 


Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


through its president general, 
Mrs. William A. Becker, 


answers: 


HE proposed Supreme _ Court 
change now before Congress is, 
indeed, the most important is- 
sue of the day and as such can 
not be ignored by patriotic citizens. 


It transcends partisan politics, which 


the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution have al- 
ways endeavored to avoid. 

By granting to the executive 
branch of the government, under 
the authority of a single Admin- 


+ 


istration, the privilege of appointing | 


not fewer than six members of the 


_ judicial branch, there is grave dan- 


ger that there will no longer exist 
the check and balance system 
which historians and 
have considered the most important 
feature of the American system of 
government, and the very key to its 


statesmen 


existence as a democracy in a re- | 


public. 


It is premature to assume Presi- 


dent Roosevelt would abuse this 


power and pack the Supreme Court 


with members who could be counted 
upon to declare constitutional such 


measures as he has, or may, pro- | 


pose. Nor can we know whether the 
Senate would ratify such appoint- 
ments. 


The point 1s clear, however, that | 


no such temptation should be placed 
before an executive whether present, 
or future, that could have the ef- 
fect of going contrary to the system 
so definitely outlined in the Consti- 


tution, and acceptable thus far to | 
the majority of the American people. 
Should anything occur to lessen | 


the regard which the American 
people have for the Supreme Court, 
to lessen the respect which the 
Court now merits, and has always 
merited, an irreparable damage will 
have been done to our system of 
government. The way will have been 
paved for some drastic change to- 
ward some ISM other than Ameri- 
canism, and it will be an uphill 


Struggle to regain what has been 


lost—lost because of the indiffer- 
ence or ignorance of the people 
themselves! 

The advanced age of a number of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court 
has been given-as an argument for 
the change. 
“new blood” and “young blood.” It 
is a scientific fact that in persons 
whose major activities have been 
mental and who are, therefore, :.ot 
physically worn out, age brings a 
keener perspective, an added wis- 
dom that comes from invaluable ex- 
perience. Justice Holmes wrote 33 
remarkable decisions in his 83d year, 
and other members have similar 
records. 

A Supreme Court of 15 members 
would undoubtedly prove unwieldy. 
Many authorities believe nine mem- 
bers are too many and they con- 
tend that a smaller court would be 
able to serve the people better be- 
cause the deliberations would be less 
cumbersome. Each of the justices 


ord, and there could be no short- 
ening of time in this process by 


adding six to nine. Illness alone bars | 


The United States News 
on Feb. 15 published views 
of a number of leaders of 
State legislatures regard- 
ing the President’s Su- 
preme Court plan. Addi- 
tional telegrams received 
too late for publication in 
that issue appear here. 


Delaware 


through W. Jennings Poore, 
Democratic Leader, Senate, 


answers: 


AM very much in favor of Presi- 

dent’s suggestion to increase 

number of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. 

It appears to me that as this was 
an important question prior to the 
past election, and as the general 
public was well aware of the liberal- 
ism of the President he is merely 
pushing onward as he was directed 
by the people at the polls last No- 
vember. 

Surely an increase should mate- 
rially speed up the decision and lend 
valuable aid to the present justices. 
I do not favor compulsory retire- 
ment. 


Maine 


through Charles E. Fortin, 
State Senator (Democrat), 


answers: 


FULLY approve of the President’s 

program of increasing the Su- 
preme Court and personally fa- 
vor a constitutional amendment 
for retiring judges at 65 years of 
age. 


Maryland 


through Kent R. Mullikin, 
Democratic Leader of the 
House of Delegates, 


answers: 
STAND four square behind the 
President in his proposal to 


change the Supreme Court. The 
people of this country have de- 


a liberal administration. The Su- 
preme Court definitely needs new 


wishes of the majority are to be 
carried out and if we are to go 
forward with the President. It was 
my pleasure to serve as secretary 
to the Maryland Campaign Com- 
mittee and I can see now that the 
hue and cry comes mostly from 
those same reactionaries and from 
the press which so bitterly opposed 
the President during the campaign. 


New Jersey 


through Edward P. Stout, 
Senator from Hudson County, 


answers: 


+ Views of State Legislators + 


WOULD say that I disapprove of 
the proposal to increase mem- 


There is a demand for | 


| 
| 


express 


—Wide World 
MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER 
President General, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


this obligation. The docket of the 
Supreme Court is kept up to date 
contrary to assertions that seem to 


be widespread. — (From a letter 


Feb. 15, through Mrs. Vinton Earl 
Sisson, chairman of the committee 
on national defense through pa- 
triotic education, to all members 
and chapters of the DAR, asking 
them to write or telegraph their 
views to the President and to Con- 
gress.) 


Nation:! Association 


Of Women Lawyers, 


through its president, 
Mrs. Percilla Lawyer Randolph, 


answers: 


MPOSSIBLE to divorce political 
Strategy from increasing the 
number of Supreme Court jurists 
at this time. There are three safe- 
guards protecting the rights and 
liberties of the people—legislative, 
executive and judicial. Each served 
its purpose and has a special duty 
to perform. If the people once be- 
lieve our Supreme Court has lost 
that supreme entity with which it is 
clothed, law and order would van- 
ish from our land. If our Supreme 
Court becomes subservient to any 
governing power, the purpose of that 
high tribunal has been abrogated 
and the Government by the people 
and for the people would cease to 
be in America. 
Ido not favor compulsory age re- 
tirement. 


National Woman's 
Party 


through its president, 
Miss Sarah Thompson Pell, 
answers: | 


GREATLY appreciate the oppor- 
tunity your telegram offers me to 
opinion on Supreme 


Court issue. Regret exceedingly that 


as chairman of the National Wo- 


_ man’s Party, I cannot issue state- 
must personally read the case rec- | 


ment, as the Party stands for just 


- one principle, which is equal rights 


before the law for men and women. 


Young Women’s 


Christian Association 


through its president, 
Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, 


answers: 


DO NOT approve of the proposed 
legislation. The people of the 
United States have never con- 
sciously granted to Congress or 
to the President the right to so de- 


| termine the membership of the Su- 


clared themselves emphatically for | 


preme Court that decisions con- 


_ genial to them are assured. The 


proposed 
blood and a liberal outlook, if the | 


legislation seems an at- 
tempt to do this. Such an attempt, 


_ if successful, would deprive us of the 


assurance that, regardless of the 


party in power, we can count upon 


the Supreme Court for an impartial 
judicial verdict when our basic hu- 
man rights, guaranteed by the Con- 
Stitution, are at stake. A suitable 


_ retirement age for judges should be 
- determined scientifically, not politi- 


bership in the Supreme Court or | 


to amend the Constitution so as to 
compel a retirement age for Jus- 
tices thereof. However, I believe 
that the great majority of our 
people agree with our President that 
the present Supreme Court has not 
always interpreted the Constitution 
in the true spirit and meaning 
thereof, but I am unalterably op- 


posed to any invasion of the judicial | 


branch of our Government by either 
the legislative or the executive 
branches. 


cally. 


Daughters of 1812, 


through Mrs. John Francis 
Weinmann, president of the na- 
tional society, 


answers: 


FAVOR a constitutional amend- 
ment compelling the retirement 


' of Supreme Court judges at the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


age of 75. No man should have a 
life tenure of public office but a man 
possessing the knowledge and men- 
tality mecessary to reach the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
may not be judged by ordinary 
standards. As many in other walks 
of life retain their mental powers 
unimpaired at the age of 70 it seems 


| @ little arbitrary to fix that age for 


compulsory retirement. 


ad 
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The United States News 


REFORM THE SUPREME COURT?—WHAT BOTH SIDES ARE SAYING 


ATTORNEY GENERAL CUMMINGS 


By Homer Cummings 


Attorney General of the 
United States 


N OUR Federal courts, the law’s 
delays have become intolerable. 
Cases have been pending from five 
to ten years. Rather than resort to 
the courts, many persons submit to 
acts of injustice. Inability to secure 
a prompt judicial adjudication leads 
to improvident and unjust settle- 
ments. Moreover, the time factor 
is an open invitation to those dis- 
posed to institute unwarranted liti- 
gation or interpose unfounded de- 
fenses in the hope of forcing an 
adjustment which could not be se- 
cured upon the merits. The small 
business man or litigant of limited 
means labors under a grave and 
constantly increasing disadvantage 
because of inability to pay the price 
of justice. 

Closely allied with this problem is 
the situation created by continu- 
ance in office of aged or infirm 
judges. 

Attacks upon the constitutionality 
of measures enacted by the Con- 
gress have burdened the courts. The 
powers of Government are sus- 
pended by the automatic issuance 
of injunctions commanding officers 
and agents to cease enforcing the 
laws of the United States until the 
weary round of litigation has run its 
course. 


CONGESTION IN COURTS 

In the uncertain condition of our 
constitutional law it is not difficult 
for the skillful to devise plausible 
arguments and to raise technical 
objections to almost any form of 
legislation that may be proposed. 
Ofttimes drastic injunctive remedies 
are applied without notice to the 
Government or without opportunity 
upon the part of its representatives 
to be heard in defense of the law 
of the land. 

If the Constitution is to remain a 
living document and the law is to 
serve the needs of a vital and grow- 
ing nation, it is essential that new 
blood be infused into our judiciary. 

The four outstanding defects of 
our judicial system—delays and 
congestion in the courts, aged and 
infirm judges, the chaos created by 
conflicting decisions and the reck- 
less use of the injunctive power, 
and the need for new blood in the 
judiciary—are dealt with by the 
President in his message of Feb. 5. 


PRAISE FOR PRESIDENT 

Despite the manifest needs of 
these reforms, despite the compre- 
hensive and reasonable nature of 
these proposals, 
history which brought them forth, 
despite the eminent judges and 
statesmen who have either ex- 
pressed views or actually proposed 


character, the President is now the 
storm center of a virulent at- 

Yet, no serious objection has been 
made to any one of the purposes or 
to any part of the plan, except its 
application to certain members of 
the Supreme Court. Why the Su- 
preme Court should be granted a 
special exemption from the plan, 
no one has been able to explain. 
If there were no judges on that 
court of retirement age, there would 
be no substantial objection from 
any responsible quarter. What then 
is the real objection? It is simply 
this: Those who wish to preserve 
the status quo want to retain on 
the bench judges who may be relied 
‘pon to veto progressive measures. 


DENIES INTENTION TO PACK 
Again it is loosely charged the 
present proposal is an attempt to 
“pack” the Court. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. If there 
is an increase in the total number 
of judges, it will be due entirely to 
the fact judges now of retirement 
age elect to remain on the bench. 
It is assumed and sometimes as- 


has any Presidential program 
evoked so much comment, on the 
radio and in other forums, as 
the President’s plan for reor- 
ganizing the Supreme Court of 
the United States. From the 
Cabinet and from Congress, 
especially the Senate where the 
real fight will be made, the dis- 
cussion of views has progressed 
and more and more speakers are 
being scheduled on the broad- 
casting companies’ networks as 
the cleavage of public opinion 
continues. Excerpts from some 
of the statements of the week 
appear on this page. 


EVER before in recent years | 


By Burton K. Wheeler 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of Montana, 


N Feb. 5 of this year the Presi- 
‘dent sent a message to Congress 
recommending what he designated 
as a reorganization of the Federal 
judiciary. He followed the unusual 
procedure of sending to Congress a 


_ bill which I understand was pre- 
pared by the Attorney General... . 


On last Sunday evening the At- 
torney General, speaking with pride 
of authorship, presented to the 
country the Administration’s argu- 
ments for the proposal. 
that in the nine short days since the 
President sent his recommendations 
“unfriendly voices have filled the air 
with lamentations”, that “they have 
vexed our ears with insensate 
clamor.” Are we to understand that 
only those who agree are to be 
called friends? 


What an attitude, my country- 
men, that is, to the exercise of the 
constitutional right of petition by 
Americans! What unrealized ar- 
rogance that reveals! “On what 
hath this, our Caesar, fed, that he 
hath grown so great! ...” 

I speak to you tonight as a life- 
long liberal. I was.candidate of the 
great Progressive Party in 1924 for 
Vice President on the ticket with 
that greatest of all Liberals; the late 
Robert M. La Follette. I was with 
him when the Attorney General of 
the United States was lined up with 


that great liberal Liberty-Leaguer, 


John W. Davis.... 


The Liberals of America welcome 
the old as well as the young. We 
proscribe no one. A liberal cause 
never was won by stacking a deck 
of cards, nor by stuffing a ballot 
box, nor by packing a court. 


DOUBTS GAIN IN SPEED 


I am of the opinion a Supreme 
Court of 15 members could not act 
as expeditiously as a court of nine 
members. In this opinion, I am 
fortified by the considered judg- 
ment of... Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 
of Harvard Law School, charged by 
some with being the close adviser of 
the President. 

The President in his message in- 
timated the Supreme Court had 
improperly declined to consider 717 
cases in the past term. The Solicitor 
General of the United States ex- 
pressed his opinion no fault is to 
be found with the Supreme Court 


in the disposition of these cases. 


despite the long | 


As for the lower courts, I question 
whether the Attorney General’s 
concern with their delay can be 
so great when it appears that for 
many months nine Federal judge- 
ships have remained unfilled. In 
only four of the lower Federal 
courts that are behind in their 


measures of substantially the same — work is there a judge over 70. ... 


_ A “STOP-GAP PROPOSAL” 


serted appointees under the present 
recommendation would be subserv- | 
ient to the executive. Recorded ex- 
perience belies that contention. All | 
judges must be approved by the 
Senate and once seated are not sub- 


ject to executive domination or con- 
trol. 


To claim, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral does, that this proposal is de- 
signed only to furnish assistance 
to the older judges is to place the 
most serious problem on a plane of 
triviality. It masks with subterfuge 
the most pressing political problem 
which confronts us. 


Stripped of his argument of spe- 
cious plausibility, the proposal 
stands as an effort to control the 
membership of the Supreme Court. 

That there is need for social 
legislation in the interest of the 
masses of the people, thinking peo- 
ple all agree. That the Supreme 
Court stands as a bar to such leg- 
islation cannot be questioned upon 
the record of the last 20 years. 


That the courts have at times 


[Continued on Page 17.] 


talk about dictatorship. Let us turn 
our minds to realities. . . . Those 
who are violently opposing the 
President’s recommendations insist 
that the reforms he seeks to bring 
about should be accomplished by 
amending the Constitution and by 
that method alone. This is the 
Strategy of delay and the last re- 
sort of those who desire to prevent 
any action whatever. (From an ad- 
dress delivered over the combined 


_ networks of the National, Columbia 


| _ and Mutual Broadcasting companies, 
Let us have done’with irresponsible | Feb. 14.) 


forms with which we are all in 
sympathy. It is for that reason that 
I have moved to make separate bills 
of the two proposals. 

I admit the Supreme Court may 
have been ultra conservative in its 
interpretation of some of the acts of 
Congress passed during this Ad- 
ministration. With some of those 
decisions, I do not.agree. But after 
having thumbed the law books for 
nearly 40 years, I long ago ceased to 
abuse the court or jury which hap- 


+ 


| 


pened to disagree with me.... 

No thinking citizen would counte- 
nance the placing of the Constitu- 
tion on a parity with ordinary legis- 
lative acts which are_ altered, 
amended or repealed at the pleasure 
of the Congress. 

Yet I see no difference between 
that procedure and the changing of 
the personnel of the Supreme Court 
in order to obtain a judiciary which 
will see eye to eye with the whims 
and viewpoints of an ever-changing , 


Congress. ... 
If new evils are anticipated in 
the future, if our sad experiences 


Government need readjustment, let 
the people say so but let it not be 
attempted by Congress through 
tampering with the courts or tinker- 
ing with the Constitution. 

I commend serious consideration 
of this vital issue by those classes 
, of our citizenship whose rights and 


have demonstrated that the checks | 
and balances of our present form of | 


+ privileges in the past have been 


protected and safeguarded by our. 
highest tribunal. The rights of free 
speech, free religion and a free 
press have been preserved to us 
through all hazards. The Supreme . 
Court has been the pivotal point 
upon which the rights and liberties 
of the people, the States and the 
Federal Government itself have 
turned. ... 

It may be that modern economic 

[Continued on Page 17.] 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR VAN NUYS 


therefore to make the administra- 


Supreme Court. 


many months. 
He told us | 4 - 


By Frederick VanNuys 


United States Senator, 
Democrat : of Indiana 


NDER the present system, we are 

confronted by a mass of con- 
tradictory decrees and decisions in 
our District Courts and Circuit 
Courts of Appeal and litigants are 
left in confusion and uncertainty 
under new statutes until the ques- 
tions are finally passed upon by the 
This usually takes 


With the objectives of this bill 


tion of justice more speedy, equal 
and certain, I am in complete sym- 
pathy and have no doubt that legis- 
lation along those lines will be en- 
acted. 

With the provisions of the bill, 
however, to reorganize the courts by 
appointment of additional judges, I 
can not go along. 

One of the arguments advanced 
is the alleged fact that the dockets 
of the courts are congested. This 
does not apply to the Supreme Court 
of the United States because its 
docket is not congested and has not 
been for a long time. All matters 
brought before that tribunal are 
disposed of promptly and decisively. 

But, that part of the bill which 
provides for enlargement of the Su- 
preme Court and some of the lower 
courts strikes more vitally at the 


fundamentals of American govern- SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICA 


2¥ TIMES MORE PEOPLE TRAVEL TWA—FASTEST LUXURY AIR TRAVEL rrom COAST To COAST . 


Business firms are saving thousands of dollars 
... travelers and vacationists have more time 
and money to spend where they’re going... 
people who never flew before are taking to 
the air at TWA low fares. 

To TWA leadership in speed, luxury, and 
efficiency—now add economy. It costs less to 
enjoy modern air travel on the world’s larg- 
est fleet of giant Douglas Skyliners. It costs 
less to fly the fastest, shortest route from coast 
to coast—from New York to Chicago and to 
more than 100 other cities. Fly TWA. 


LINDB 


SHORTEST-FASTEST— OVERNIGHT COAST TO COAST 


ERGH LINE 


SPEED 


ditioning, steam heat. 


TWA Douglas Skyliners hold the Blue Ribbon 
for transport speed from coast to coast... and 
fly the fastest between all cities they serve. 


~LUXURY 


TWA led all airlines with complete course hot 
meals, individual sleeper lounge chairs. Air con- 


EFFICIENCY 


TWA pilots and co-pilots have highest govern- 
ment ratings -SATR. TWA. holds the award 
given by Aviation Magazine for the highest 
standards of maintenance operating procedure. 


TWA 


TWA FARES NOW LOWE; 
THAN THE BEST Thame 


than all 
other major airlines 
WASHINGTON 

to Chicago 
to St. Louis 


to Kansas City 
to Los Angeles 
toD 


Round Trip T; 
Sumilar 


connecting airljn 

TWA FARE $35.25 
- TWA FARE 43.95 
TWA FARE 55.90 
TWA FARE 134.35 
TWA FARE 74.45 


$ Save another 1 
more than 100 cae 


ment than a question of temporary 
congestions.... 

Let us meet the issue frankly and 
above board and not seek to camou- 
flage it with a mass of technical re- 
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THE LINDBERGH LINE 


For information and reservations; TWA 
Offices, 1381 National Press Bldg., Tel. 
National 1451; Night Tel. National 7070 


REMARKABLE ECONOMY PROVED AGAIN! 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: Hud- 
son Eight—22.71 miles per gal- 
lon! Terraplane—22 miles per 
gallon! These are the official gas- 
oline mileage figures established 
by Hudson and Terraplane in 
the 1937 Los Angeles- Yosemite 
Economy Run. And they are 
certified by the American Auto- 
mobile Association, under whose 


supervision the test was held. 
Hudson beat all other Eights by 
more than 2 miles per gallon. 
Terraplane had the best gasoline 
mileage of all leading low priced 
cars. This annual classic was run 
over a twisting, mountainous, 
352-mile course. Each car car- 
ried five passengers and baggage 
—with no coasting allowed. 


MARKS THE SPOT WHERE YOU 


Discover the car that almost drives itself. 


Easier ... Safer ... Yet nothing new to learn 


Reach for a hand gear shift 
lever? Not when you drive this 
new way! Push a clutch pedal 
when you shift gears? Not now! 


Gears shift themselves at the 
flick of a finger ... the touch of 
a toe... in the new Hudsons 
and Terraplanes with Selective 
Automatic Shift. And the front 
floor is all clear of gear shift 
and brake levers... nothing in 
the way of your feet and ankles 
. » » nothing to stumble over! 


Tested and Proved! 


More than 100,000 owners have 
driven more than a billion miles 
without ever pulling a hand 
gear lever. 


You can have Selective Auto- 
matic Shift at small extra cost 
on any Hudson or Terraplane 
model. Conventional gear lever 
supplied if you wish it... but 
we don’t think you will, once 
you drive this new way! 

Discover, too, all the other 
No. 1 advancements in the 
1937 Hudsons and Terraplanes. 


TRY THIS 


No. 1 in Everything You Want 
No. 1 in size and roominess ... 
117-inch wheelbase in Terra- 
plane, 122 and 129-inch wheel- 
bases in Hudson. With 55 full 
inches of front seat comfort for 
three . . . several inches wider 
than any other popular car. 
Interior luxury that says “fine 
car” all the way through. 

No. 1 in power... . ranging 
from 96 to 122 horsepower. 
No. 1 safety, too ... with body 
all of steel and exclusive Duo- 
Automatic Hydraulic Brakes. 
And proof of endurance, per- 
formance and economy no 
other 1937 cars can give. 


Your Turn Next 


Extra cars are here so everyone 
can try the greatest advance- 
ment in any 1937 cars... and 
find how Hudson and Terra- 
plane rate as No. 1 among all 
competitive cars in everything 


“car buyers want. Whether 


you're buying a new automo- 
bile now or later, come in and 
go driving the new way. ° 
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“The New Neutrality’ 
And War-time Trade 


Discretionary vs. mandatory em- 
bargoes. Sea travel in war time. 
The arms trade. 


NTY YEARS AGO—the United States tell- 
ing the world that its merchant ships must 
have freedom of the seas in time of war. 
 Today—the new neutrality—the United States 
to consider telling its merchant ships to stay in 
‘port in time of trouble abroad and let foreign 
purchasers “come and get’’ some of the things 
needed, provided they are not after arms, ammuni- 
tion or other implements of war. 

But the matter is not settled. The issue on 
American neutrality policy, involving now a “cash 
and carry” trade scheme in time of war, will in 
all probablity be joined in the Senate during the 
week, and in the House a little later. 

The so-called Pittman bill, considerably amended 
since its author first introduced it at the beginning 
of the session, cleared the hurdle of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on February 20. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee, in possession of 
no less than 11 diverse bills on the subject, is pre- 
paring for public hearings, using the measure of 
Chairman McReynolds as a basis for discussion. 


PRESENT LAW WORKS 

The present neutrality law expires on April 30. 
It provides that: ; 

When hostilities break out between two or more 
countries the President shall proclaim that a state 
of war exists. 

Thereafter, it shall be unlawful for anyone to 
ship arms, ammuntion and implements of war to 
or have financial dealings with any of the belliger- 
ents. 

The Executive shall use his discretion in closing 
American ports to foreign submarines or pro- 
hibiting American citizens from traveling on bel- 
ligerent ships except at their own risk. 

This act was a 14-montn extension of the first 
measure jammed through the closing session in 
1935 when Mussolini was beginning his march 
through Ethiopia. 

That Congress could not foresee all possible 
exigencies was demonstrated when it convened this 
past January. A civil war was raging in Spain. 
The United States -was trying to remain neutral. 
But the Munitions Control Board was compelled 
to issue two licenses for large aviation shipments 
to the loyalists in Spain because there was no law 
against it. Within a few days, both Houses rushed 
through to passage a measure prohibiting the ship- 
ment of war materials to Spain. 


TWO VIEWS OF NEEDS 

The Administration has used this incident to 
bolster its argument that wide discretion showld be 
left with the Executive on matters of néutfality, 
because a rigid law of Congress cannot provide 
for all possible future conditions. But the law- 
makers have been disposed to feel that this would 
be too much power involving war and peace in the 
hands of one man. 

The question whether neutrality legislation 
should be mandatory or discretionary, with policy 
left laregly to the President, has been debated 
widely. 

The Pittman bill provides that: 

When the President finds a state of hostilities 
between two or more countries, he shall proclaim 
it as a war. 

Thereafter, it shall be unlawful to export arms, 
ammunition or other implements of war to any 
of the belligerents. 

When the President. finds a civil strife in a coun- 
try to be of such magnitude that the export of 
arms, ammunition or implements of war would en- 


danger the peace of the United States, he shall - 


proclaim that fact. 

Thereafter it will be unlawful to ship such ma- 
terials to that country. 

If the President finds that restricting the ship- 
ments of certain materials in addition to arms, 
ammunition and other implements of war is neces- 
sary to promote the security and preserve the 
peace or neutrality of the United States, he shall 
proclaim such articles. 


“CASH-AND-CARRY’ PLAN 


Thereafter it will be unlawful for any American 
vessel or airship to carry such materials to any 
belligerent or any country where there is civil strife. 
In other words, a “cash and carry” or “come and 
get it” policy would be in operation. 


When the President issues his proclamations re- 
garding war or civil strife, it will be unlawful for 
an American citizen to have financial dealings with 
such governments. 


Whenever the President believes it in the in- 
terest of peace, he may close ports and territorial 
waters to foreign submarines or armed merchant 
vessels. 

Whenever the President finds that the main- 
tenance of peace is involved, it shall be unlawful 
for any American citizens to travel on belligerent 
Ships or airships. 


Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


8. 5, Copeland food, drug and cosmetic regulations; Re- 
ported to Senate Feb. 15. 

H.R. 4064, Independent Offices Appropriation _ bill; 
Passed House Feb. 3; Passed Senate Feb. 17; Sent to 
conference Feb. 18. 

H.R. 4720, Treasury-Post Office Departments appropri- 
ation bill; Passed House Feb. 19. 

H.J.Res. 212, extenting excise tax on carriers and in- 
come tax on employers for Railroad Retirement Board 
until June 30, 1938, 

8.1228, extending to 1939 FHA authority to guarantee 
loans to replace flood losses, increasing guaranty from 
10 to 20%; Passed Senate Feb. 15. 

8.1406, permitting Department of Agriculture to pur- 
chase fish for relief; Passed Senate Feb. 15. 

H.Res. 112, calling on General Motors and other em- 
ployers for number of strike breakers and other data re- 
specting recent strike; House tabled Feb. 15. 

H.R. 168, increasing authorization for books for the 
blind to $100,000; Passed House Feb. 15. 

§.J. Res. 70, additional appropriation for U. 8. participa- 


tion in International Exposition of Paris, 1937; Passed 
House Feb, 15. 


BILLIONS FOR FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS—ARGUING 
JUDICIAL REFORMS—FOOD AND DRUG CONTROLS 


THE ROVING CAMERAMAN ON CAPITOL HILL FINDS— 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE—busy ferreting 
out activities of secret operatives in industry. 


SENATOR MINTON—an informal observer 
during hearings on the war profits bill. 
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SENATOR JOHNSON—contemplating wit- 
nesses offering views on the Neutrality Bill. 
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Labor in the court fight. Farm ten- 
ancy and crop insurance. Treasury 
and postal funds. 


ENSE with suspense, awaiting the “zero 
hour” when contending forces will go “over 
the top” for the decisive charges, Capitol Hill 
continues to witness rival maneuvers of prelimi- 
nary strategy and to listen to scattering artillery 
shots in the impending battle over the Presi- 
dent’s judiciary reform proposals. 

Legislative and Administration “shock troops” 
in the front lines are keeping in close touch with 
supporting forces of public opinion, seeking to 
sound out the strength‘ of these “reserves” in 
the nation at large, while orders that will pre- 
cipitate the decisive action in the Congress 
theater of war are held up for apparently 
strategic reasons. 

Neither Senate nor House Judiciary Commit- 
tee has formally passed upon and reported out 
the bill that the President submitted with his 
message demanding the sweeping judicial 
changes. Delayed committee action is being 
generally interpreted as part of White House 
strategy to play for time during which labor 
and farm support may be mobilized. 


CAMPAIGN FOR ying 


President’s plan, all mem- 
COURT REFORMS bers of Congress last 


week received letters demanding support of it 
from Labor’s Nonpartisan League, a campaign 
organization formed last Summer and headed 
by an Administration official, Major George 
Berry, Federal Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation. John L. Lewis, CIO chief, joined in 
the League’s demands. American Federation of 
Labor support of the President’s plan also was 
pressed. Among farm organizations, first op- 
position came from the National Grange. 

From individuals and civic organizations of 
various sorts Congressmen continue to receive 
a deluge of thousands of letters, resolutions and 
telegrams. And White House persuasion con- 
tinues to be employed on doubtful, wavering and 
opposed Senators, summoned singly or in groups 
for conferences with the President. 

Among Senators who have declared them- 
selves, about an equal division, pro and con, ap- 
parently obtains, with a silent uncommitted 
group of about 29 holding probable fate of the 
plan. 

Although Mr. Roosevelt is reported to be 
adamant against compromise, various alterna- 
tive plans to avoid a pitched battle were charted 
on Capitol Hill. Among compromises pressed 
last week was the Wheeler-Bone resolution to 
enable Congress by a two-thirds vote to over- 
ride a Supreme Court decision, after a Congress 
election had intervened to give the legislative 
branch a “mandate.” This plan would be put 
into effect by a constitutional amendment. Sen- 
ator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, in order to 
speed action, suggested submitting the amend- 
ment with the proviso that it be ratified within a 
year by State conventions. Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, said he thought two years 
might be better. Administration leaders were 
represented as holding the formula would be 
unsatisfactory because States would resent 
being rushed on such an amendment. (See page 
3 for full discussion of Wheeler-Bone and other 


proposals.) 


As another alternative proposal, Senator 
Burke introduced a joint resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment providing that Supreme 
Court justices may retire at 70 and must retire 


at 75, with full pay. It would mean, if adopted, 


retirement of five incumbent justices who are or 
in the next two months will be 75 years old. 


On the bill already passed by the House, pro- 
viding for optional full-pay retirement at 70, a 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee, headed by Sen- 
ator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, reported 
favorably last week. 
TWO PROPOSED In the mo two na- 
tional referendum pro- 
REFERENDUMS ON posals were made—one 
THE PROBLEM by Representative M. F. 
Smith (Dem.), of Washington, for an “advisory 
referendum” to “ascertain the people’s wishes ;” 
another by Representative Maury Maverick 
(Dem.), of Texas, on the question whether the 
Supreme Court should continue to exercise the 
power of reviewing acts of Congress. In the 
Senate, Senator McCarran obtained adoption of 
a resolution calling on Government departments 
to furnish data on court actions that have in- 
validated or slowed operation of Federal laws. 

In the House, aggressive rival blocs have been 
formed—both led by Democrats. The support- 
ing bloc headed by Representative Maverick 
met to project a counter-assault against foes of 
the President’s plan, planning to carry the at- 
tack into home districts of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have come out against the court 
reform program, At a White House conference, 
Representative Maverick said, he assured the 
President, “You are going to win.” Equally de- 
termined is an opposing House bloc, with a 
steering committee headed by Representative 
E. E. Cox (Dem.), of Georgia, who has bitterly 
criticized the President’s plan in House debates. 


There was vigorous floor discussion of it in 
both chambers last week, though without com- 
mittee reports, neither House has the bill before 
it yet for formal consideration. Senator Mc- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, opened a spirited 
defense in the Senate, charging that the Su- 
preme Court is the “last bulwark of outlived re- 


/ —Underwood & Underwood 
BEHIND THE AIR CRASHES 
Senator Royal §. Copeland (left) chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, which is about to 
begin a searching investigation of commercial avia- 
tion, photographed with Col. H. E. Hartney, former 
World War ace, who is serving as special adviser 
to the committee, at work on reports of some of the 
recent fatal crashes in the West. 


+ 


actionarism.” 
Arizona, of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
led a second day’s Senate discussion of the 
President’s reform as “the mildest measure” 


that could have been proposed to meet the situa- 
tion. 


At the other end of the Capitol, Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of New York, who 
represents President Roosevelt’s Congress dis- 
trict, said that from his district he had received 
401 telegrams opposing the President’s plan, 
only three in favor of it. He attacked the plan 
as designed to make the Chief Executive “master 
of the Supreme Court.” Other sharp attack and 
defense featured House debate—a digest of 


~which appears in Col. 5. 


In the wider radio forum, various Senators, 
Representatives and Administration leaders 
argued the issue. Attorney General Cummings’ 
Sunday night radio defense of the plan (sum- 
marized on Page 5) evoked from Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, peppery comment that 
what was needed more than a New Supreme 
Court was a new Attorney General. 


Two important messages on farm problems 
went to Congress from the President last week 
—the first dealing with farm tenancy, the second 
with crop insurance. Proposals under the first 
program include Government loans to enable 
tenants to become farm owners and resettlement 
of part of the farm population from submarg- 
inal lands. For crop insurance, a five-point 
program was suggested, to begin with wheat 
and later to include other major crops. (For 
fuller discussion, see Pages 3 and 10.) 

While House debate ranged over various sub- 
jects, the $1,501,930,151 Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill, passed Feb. 20, was the chief 
matter of business considered. 


THREE BILLIONS The appropriation is 


FOR TWO FEDERAL $234,900,149 greater than 
last year, because of So- 
DEPARTMENTS cial Security Act require- 
ments for the Treasury to put a half billion into 
the old-age reserve account. The bill includes 
a $750,000 item for transatlantic air mail serv- 
ice, with four round trips a week contemplated. 
In the Senate last week, the billion-dollar In- 
dependent Office Appropriation Act, previously 
approved by the House, was passed. | 
In committees, labor espionage hearings were 
continued by the La Follete Civil Liberties 
Committee. The Senate Commerce Committee 
favorably reported the Copeland food and drug 
bill, which may precipitate a Congress battle 
over whether administration shall be by the 
FTC or the Agriculture Department’s Food and 
Drug Administration. Before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, considering the war 
profits bill, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson was a leading 
witness, with a plea for legislation drawn on 
broad lines to meet unpredictable war-time con- 
tingencies. The reciprocal trade extension bill 
was under consideration by the Senate Finance 
Committee, and a subcommittee of that group 
concluded hearings on the Conally bill to make 
permanent the existing “hot oil” law. 
The Guffey-Vinson coal bill was the subject 


of hearings by the House Ways and Means 
Amendments to the Federal Trade 
Act were taken up by the House Interstate 
which concluded its 
hearings on the Pettengill bill to repeal the 


Committee. 
Commerce Committee, 


long-and-short-haul clause of the Interstate 


Commerce Act—a proposal that presents a con- 
flict between railroads and water and automo- 


tive transportation interests. 


Chairman Ashurst (Dem.), of. 


|The J udiciary Battle: 


A Preliminary Duel 


House debate on Supreme Court plan. 
Talk of “dictatorship” and election 
mandate. Amendment to Consti- 
tution ? 


EFORE the final showdown on the President’s 
judiciary reform proposals, preliminary ora- 
torical barrages continue at both ends of the Capi- 
tol. In an animated running debate in the House 
last week, proponents of the plan argued its neces- 
sity and constitutionality snd opponents charged 
“dictatorship” aims and proposed the alternative 
of a constitutional amendment. Excerpts from the 
debate: 


Mr. O’Connor (Dem.), of Livingston, Mont.: This 
sort of rot is being put out through the press of 
the country. It is being stated that the founda- 
tion of our Government is being wrecked because 
additional members may be appointed to the Sue 
preme Court. ...If by increasing the membershiv 
of the Court you can make this a lawmaking 
body, as in theory it is, instead of a bunch of chate 
tering beings that occupy trees and hang by their 
tails, then I say let us increase the membership 
of that Court... . If the Court’s judgment is to 
be substituted for that of Congress, then we no 
longer have in fact a legislative department. 


UMPIRES AND THE GRANDSTAND 


Mr. DONDERO (Rep.), of al Oak, Mich.: Do 
we want the Supreme Court so tampered with by 
Presidential ukase as to compel the umpire to de- 
cide in accordance with the noise made by the 
grandstands or the howls of the team captains 
rather than in accordance with justice, fair play, 
and sound, fundamental, constitutional laws? ... 


Mr. GRISWOLD (DeM.), of Peru, Ind.: As for tear- 
ing down the Constitution, there have been no 
greater wreckers of the Constitution than some dis- 
trict judges of the United States. No Communist 
could have shown less respect for the Constitution 
than have some of these district judges. ... 

Mr. DitTteR (Rep.), of Ambler, Pa.: If these 
charges the gentleman has made... have any 
foundation in fact, then let him bring in a bill of 
impeachment against the judges in question... 
let him come in and make specific charges... 

Mr. MILLARD (ReEP.), of Tarrytown, N. Y.: I have 
received .. . 1,800 to 2,000 telegrams, letters and 
petitions. Of this number one person only requests 
me to back the President in his reformation of the 
judiciary. .. . The scheme evades the methods of 
change provided in the Constitution. It is a device 
to make the Roosevelt will supreme. It is an effort 
to get hold of the Court and bend it to one man’s 


FACING NEW CONDITIONS 


Mr. VoorHis (Dem.), of San Dimas, Calif.: But 
the President has not created the problems that 
made his message necessary. The crisis we now 
face is the product of the times in which we live. 
-.. The gap between the congressional conception of 
the nation’s needs and the Court’s interpretation of 
judicial precedent has grown wider and wider until 
something must be done about it. ... 

Jefferson chose loyalty to the people’s need as 
the highest loyalty. He bought Louisiana ... and 
fortunate indeed it was that up to that time it had 
occurred to no one that the Supreme Court could 
nullify an act of Congress. ... | 

Mr. GEARHART (REpP.), of Fresno, Calif.: Does the 
gentleman realize that the question as to whether 
the Supreme Court had the power to declare un- 
constitutionality was debated in the Constitutional 
Convention ...and also ... it was debated 
thoroughly when the mater of the ratification of 
the Constitution was before the people? 

Mr. VooruHis: Argue for the perpetuation of that 
power if you will. But do not say you argue for 
it in the name of democracy. ... It is evidence of 
lack of faith in democracy. ... 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE ELECTION 

Mr. Gray (Dem.), of Spangler, Pa.: I have 
been a Democrat all my life. ...I was a Democrat 
by inheritance and conviction before I ever heard 
of President Roosevelt and before the nomination 

We hear in support of this plan to reorganize 
the Supreme Court the argument about a mandate 
from the people. ... Who voted on that plan in the 
last election? ... 

Mr. CurLEY (DemM.), of New York City: Did the 
gentleman know in 1932 the proposed plan of the 
candidate for President on the Democratic ticket? 

Mr. Gray: I thought it was the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Mr. CurLey: Was it not the same situation in 
1936? The gentleman did not know what the re- 
quirements would be to take care of the 27,000,000 
people who voted for him... . 

Mr. Gray: The proposition was not even hinted 
at. Why can we not amend the Constitution as 
provided in the Constitution? ... 

Mr. Houston (Dem.), of Newton, Kans.: 
elected you to support his program... . 

Mr. Gray: The election did not mean that every 
man who was elected came here to say “yes” if the 
President said to blow the dome off the Capitol...,. 


THE AMENDMENT ALTERNATIVE 

Mr. Murpock (Dem.), of Tempe, Ariz.: I feel 
that we are inevitably being driven in the direction 
of centralized power here in the national structure. 
I believe it is as inevitable as the sunrise. You 
might as well try to put out the fires of the sun 
by spitting at it as to stop this centralization. ... 
I am in favor of this change because I believe it is 
inevitable. I recognize, of course, that there are 
dangers and that it may proceed too far and too 
fast, but it must proceed. ... 

Some of my friends said to me.... “Why do 
you not propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tional?” . . . Certainly that is one way out; but, 
Mr. Chairman, how long will it take?... 

MR. MICHENER (Rep.), Of Adrian, Mich.: 
soon as they want to amend it. 
power to do so right away.... 

Mr. DirKsEN (REpP.), Of Pekin, Ill.: It took two 
years, two months and 20 days to effect ratifications 
of the first 10 amendments. ... Seven of the last 
11 amendments to the Constitution required less 
than a year. Nine of the last 11 amendments re- 
quired less than 15 months. The average for all 
of the last 11 would be approximately 15 1/3 
months. 
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+ JOINT RADIO-PRESS CONTROL: IS IT A THREAT TO LIBERTY? 


+ 


“Senator Wheeler Sponsors Bill to Outlaw Such Unification— 


Control of news channels. Ra- 
dio and printing press under 
same master? 


What 
opinion?” 

Does the participation of news- 
paper interests in the ownership of 
194 radio stations raise the danger 
of such a “monopoly in_ public 
opinion? 

In the opinion of Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
the growth of newspaper ownership 
of radio broadcasting facilities defi- 
nitely has raised the danger of mo- 
nopoly of this nature and the time 
for legislative preventive measures 
has arrived. He has announced 
that within the next month he 
plans to introduce legislation de- 
signed to bring about a complete 
divorcement of newspapers from 
broadcast station ownership or op- 
eration. 


NEWSPAPERS’ RADIO STAKE 
Newspapers now have some in- 
terest in nearly one-third of all 
radio stations. Their holdings in 
this field are increasing rapidly 
with 52 stations acquired last year 
by purchase or construction per- 
mits and 102 applications from 
newspapers seeking radio stations 
now pending before the FCC. 
Preliminary to drafting the legis- 
lation to ban newspaper ownership 
of radio. Senator Whecler asked the 
FCC two questions, namely: 

1. Does the FCC have authority 
under existing law to deny applica- 
tions of newspapers for station 
facilities? 


is in public 


“monopoly 


The eyes of the country 


are on the Supreme Court! 


THE UNITED STATES 
LAW WEEK 


prints all of the decisions of that 
court in full text each week, and 
mails them to subscribers the same 
day they are handed down! 


Wouldn't you like to examine a 
copy—free? 


Write lo 


THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, INC. 
1200 22nd Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


HAWAII 


IN 5 ROYAL. DAYS 


Travel in the luxury of the 
Empress of Japan, \argese 
and fastest liner on the Pa- 
cific, or the Empress of Can- 
dda. A glorious trip awaits 
you. Or sail in more Ici- 
surcly fashion on the Aur- 
angtor Niagara. From 
Vancouver and Victoria in 
Canada’s Evergreen Play- 
ground. First ($110 up), 
Cabin ($75 up), low cose 
Third Class. Details from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Ca- 


nadian Pacific: c. E. Phelps, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W,, Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235. 

Canadian Australasian Line 


Court Decision Raises Doubt of Measures Validity 


2. Would legislation denying news- , 
papers such a right and forcing 
existing newspaper licensees to get | 
rid of their stations within a rea- | 
sonable time be within the Con- 
stitution? 

Replying to the questions, Hamp- 
son Gary, general counsel of the 
FCC, said that the FCC does not 
have clear authority under the 
present law to deny newspaper ap- 
plications as “against public policy.” 
However, he pointed out that in 
his opinion the FCC has the “power 
to refuse a license to a newspaper 
owner if upon all the facts before 
it in a given case the Commission 
is unable to find that the granting 
of such an application would serve 
public interest, convenience, or 
necessity.” 


LEGALITY OF PROPOSAL 

In reply to the second question, | 
Mr. Gary asserted that “the mutual 
ownership and control of news- 
papers and broadcast stations bears 
a reasonable relation to and has an 
effect upon interstate commerce 
and, therefore, if the Congress en- 
acted a law of the purport sug- 
gested, it should meet the constitu- 
tional requirements... . 

“It is well settled that all radio 
broadcasting is within the regula- 
tory power of Congress under the 
commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion and the power to regulate in- 


cludes the power to prohibit.” 


However, Mr. Gary pointed out 
that the ‘“constitutionality of an 


—Harris & Ewing 
NO CLEAR AUTHORITY 
Hampson Gary, General Counsel for 
the’ Federal Communications Com- 
mission, while pointing out that the 
Commission under present law may 
not outlaw newspapers from owning 
or operating broadcast stations, be- 
lieves applications may be denied if 
they are proved to be inimical to 
public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity. 


act of Congress denying the right to 
all newspaper owners as such to 
obtain broadcast licenses in the fu- 
ture and requiring all newspapers 


' to divest themselves of such owner- 


Congress Veto of 


Justice Harlan Stone's views on 
like plan expressed in 1928. 
[Continued From Page 3.] 
government under our dual sys- 
tem, then each would be given the 
oportunity to extend its constitu- 


- tional power in particular fields at 


the expense of the other by the en- 
actment of statutes which, before 
the Supreme Court, must be given 
Weight greater than is given to other 
forms of governmental action or to 
the provisions of the Constitution 
itself. 

“But governments do not always 
exercise their sovereign powers 
through the enactment of statutes. 


- Under our system they may act with 


ecutive or the judicial power, and 
such action when it is supported by 
the Constitution is as authoritative 
as if the Government spoke through 
legislation alone. The consequences 
of those proposals, therefore, would 


_ be to give a weight and effect to leg- 


_ tach to other forms of governmental 


| stitutional 
must needs be given to the statute 


islative action which would not at- 


action when it is asserted that both 
are sanctioned by the Constitution. 

“In a controversy between States, 
founded upon diverse claims of con- 
right, greater weight 


of one than to the executive action 
of the other, merely because govern- 
mental! action in one case has found 


| expression in a statute rather than 


' the different types 
occur 


through some other equally compe- 
tent agency. 
“The same inequality between 
of responsi- 
action would 
with respect to the three 
branches of the National Gov- 
ernment. Under such a scheme, the 
executive action of the President of | 
the United States or the judicial ac- | 
tion of courts, each founded upon a 


governmental 


world famous hotel appeals to discriminating travellers who demand 
the utmost in comfort, service, and cuisine, 


Single rooms from $6... Double rooms from $8 . . 


Herry A Past President and Maneging recio 


FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 
located—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 


. Suites from $12. | 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


sult 


acter. 


Court: Two Views 


claim of Constitutional rights, would 
have less weight than the action of 
the legislative branch. In practice 
the device of the weighted statutes 
could only operate to effect a grad- 
ual transfer of constitutional pow- 
ers from the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government to the 
legislative. 

‘These are but illustrations in 
somewhat elementary fashion of 
the truth that under our system of 
the distribution of constitutional 
powers, the power vested in one 
branch or agency of the Govern- 
ment cannot be subtracted from one 
litigant without adding to that of 


_ the other, and that giving artificial 
equal competency through the ex- | 


weight to one form of governmental 


' action wherever it comes into con- 
- flict with the other forms, or with 


the Constitution itself, can only re- 
in an inevitable shifting of 
governmental powers as they have 
been distributed by the Constitu- 
tion.” 


Senator Bone discusses the new 
Wheeler-Bone proposal. 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
would make such an election a na- 
tional plebiscite on a specific piece 
of legislation. 


“I cannot bring myself to believe 
it is likely that any Congress would 
vote to re-enact a statute which has 
been set aside by the Supreme Court 
and which was so clearly unconsti- 
tutional as to leave no doubt in the 
minds of honest men, but we have 
confronted the spectacle of a court 
almost evenly divided on social leg- 
islation of a commendable char- 
Certainly reasonable men 
may well conclude that where the 
court itself divides there is nothing 
unreasonable in submitting the mat- 
ter to the highest court in the land 
—the people. 

“The amendment provides that 
any Challenged statute must be re- 
cnacted by a two-thirds majority 
of the Congress to which members 
are elected at the first clection after 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 
This would not only make for ex- 
pedition and dispatch, but it also 
provides for a reasonable ‘cooling 
period, during which the entire na- 
tion may decide whether it wishes 
to enthrone the doctrine of the 
statute in controversy. Setting up 
this new mechanism of government 
not only adds an additional ‘check 
and balance’ in our governmental 
and constitutional system, but it 
also preserves the essential forms of 
American democracy... .” 


To Our Readers 


In response to many re- 
quests for reprints of articles 
in The United States News, ar- 
cangements have been made to 
furnish reprints of any single 
page of The United States 
News at the rate of $2 per 
1,000 reprints. Address, Print- 
ing Department, The United 
States News, 2201 M Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


ship or control is not free from 


| doubt.” 


As the granting of a license to op- 
erate a radio broadcasting station 
does not give the licensee any vested 
property right, as has been de- 
termined by the Supreme Court and 
as is provided under the provisions 
of the Communications Act and 
since broadcast licenses must be re- 
newed at intervals of six months, 
pointed out Mr. Gray, the right to 
hold or acquire property apparently 
is not involved in the proposed bill 

In view of the importance of 
the proposed legislation, Senator 
Wheeler. has announced that full 
hearings would be afforded to all 
groups involved. 

Already pending in the House is 
a bill introduced by Rep. Otha D. 
Wearin of Iowa which proposes an 
absolute prohibition against com- 


mon control of broadcasting facili- | 


ties and printed publications. It 

is expected that Mr. Wheeler’s leg- 

islation will take preference. 
Discussion of the proposed legis- 


by Congress under 


lation already has taken place dur- 
ing committee hearings on the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation bill 
during the past week in considering 
the appropriation for the FCC. 


SCOPE OF LEGISLATION 

Senator Wheeler has made _ it 
cleai that the legislation he has in 
mind would deal only with the 
newspaper ownership and will not 
deal with alleged network monopoly 
or domination. 


Since the first announcement was 
made Dec. 1, 1936 by Senator 
Wheeler that he planned to intro- 
duce legislation of this nature, a 
half-dozen members of the House 
have offered to collaborate. 

Mr. Gary in his opinion states 
that the freedom of the press is 
not abridged by a “reasonable reg- 
ulation of commerce promulgated 
constitutional 
authority for the protection of all 
the people including the press.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

“It is submitted that legislation 
such as that proposed,’ Mr. Gary 
comments, “would constitute no 
abridgment of freedom of speech 
or of the press since ownership of 
control of a radio broadcast station 


is not essential to the right to speak 
or the dissemination of news, and 
the owning or controling of a 
broadcast station as a business has 
nothing to do with the freedom of 
speech of the press as such, because 
the newspaper would still have the 
same right to communicate by 
printing or broadcasting, which is 
enjoyed by any other person or 
class.” | 
An unanimous opinion last year 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States bears on a case in which a 
Similar doctrine was advanced. 
Louisiana attorneys attempted to 


obtain validation of a Louisiana 
statute putting a severe tax on the 
circulation of newspapers. The de- 
fence of the statute was based on 
the plea that so far .as revenues 
are concerned newspapers are &@ 
business proposition and not there- 
fore immunized by the freedom of 
the press clause in the Constitution. 

The Court held that although 
newspapers are subject to taxation 
and to other laws affecting other 
businesses that to discriminate 
against newspapers as a class is @ 
direct violation of the guarantees 
of freedom of the press. 


For the true facts beneath 


the Washington drama 


personalities 


behind the Supreme Court crisis. 
before publication. 


Read DAVID LAWRENCE’S 
Supreme Court or Political Puppets? 


The Editor of The United States News, with his wide knowledge of 
behind-the-scenes events, sheds new light on important facts and 
without mincing words 
volume which reveals for once and for all the dangers 


At all booksellers. 
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DELLIS CRANE, 
werking on the assembly 
line, hes been on the 
Buick payroll fer 20 years 


peaking for myself and 16,000 other Buick workmen—we’re 


mighty glad to be back on the job! It’s been tough to stand by, 


knowing how eager thousands of people were to get one of 


these great cars. And it’s a grand feeling now to see the wheels 


turning and the line rolling, and to watch those big, handsome 


babies pouring out regular as clockwork! There’s power in 


them, and style, and comfort—and when you see them made, 


like I do, you know they’re packed with good, honest work- 


manship as well as top-notch engineering. We’re proud of 


those Buicks, and the way you’ve taken to them, and we’re 


going to get yours to you as quick as we can. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


Three Years of the PWA 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
-eretary of the Interior and Public Works 
Administrator 

ONSTRUCTION contracts have been let by the 

PWA on nearly 20,000 projects. The work has 

been spread among approximately 26.000 prin- 

cipal contractors. How many subcontractors there 

have been, it would be difficult to guess. The value 

of the contracts let, as of Jan. 97, last, amounted 

to approximately $2.465,000.000. with complete re- 
ports not yet in.... 

Although PWA has done business with approxi- 
mately 28.000 principal contractors and innumer- 
. able subcontractors to date 
there have been only 29 con- 
victions affecting 34 persons, 
“either contractors or employees 
of contractors,. for violations 
of the law. . 

This is a fine record, all the 
more noteworthy when it is 
remembered how strictly PWA 
has inspected the materials 
. that have gone into every proj- 
Mme ect as well as the work itself 
as it has progressed. ... 


As an effective means of giving work to the un- 
employed and as a potent instrumentality in re- 
covery, the Public Works program has fully justified 
itself. It has meant work for hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in every part of the United States. ... 

Since its establishment those who were opposed 
to the use of every honest device to bring back 
prosperity have loudly declared that the Public 
Works program is unconstitutional. The Congress 
and the President set up the PWA and gave it 
money in the belief that they had the right to do 
so under the public welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion. But it must be borne in mind that the 
Founding Fathers had neither precedents within 
their own experience nor historical authority for 


believing that the occasion would arise when the. 


nation would find it necessary to do what President 
Roosevelt had the imagination and the will to do 
when he set up our Public Works program. 

We believe that what we have done is constitu- 

tional. In any event it is something of which we 
can well be proud—the outlay of a total of approxi- 
meely $4.100,000,000, including the almost $2,500,- 
090.900 already under contract, without even politi- 
cal enemies being able to raise any issue of honesty 
or efficiency. ... 
The part of the PWA record of which personally 
I am most proud is the construction of school build- 
ings and of: school additions that have been fi- 
nanced in all parts of the land. 

When the depression hit the country one of the 
first economies put into effect was... practically 
a total stoppage in the construction of needed new 
school buildings. PWA has been largely responsible 
for the building of 6,344 school houses, providing 
seats for 1.389.655 children. . . . PWA during the 
last’ three years has been responsible for 75 per cent 
of the school construction of the country.... 

I would be the last to claim perfection for PWA, 
but at least, as the result of our hard-won ex- 
perience, the country is in a position to undertake 
much more quickly, and even more efficiently, a 
public works program of a similar sort if occasion 
should arise again. 

Not to be prepared to fight a depression with all 
known and tested instrumentalities is just as crim- 


+ 


Week 


HEAVY FIRING IN COURT BATTLE—THE PARADE 
TO NUMBER 1,600—HELP FOR MR. TUGWELL 


« 


Barrage for foes of judicial ‘reform.’ 
Navy’s steel problem. Telephon- 
ing from a snowbank. 


the past week the President sat at 

Headquarters, directed the campaign for his 
Court bill but ordered no open skirmishes. The 
steady thunder of Administration big guns con- 
tinued to jar the ether but work went on at 
Headquarters as usual except that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seemed in higher spirits than 
ever. 

At intervals he sent over a little shrapnel to 
vary the roar of high explosive. 

One volley came at the Farley testimonial 
dinner, In the midst of the gay bouquets show- 
ered on the gleaming cranium of the happy 
Postmaster General two phrases fell from Pres- 
idential lips which the political Sherlock 
Holmes declared significant. 


The meeting, attended 
by Democrats of all 
AT THE LUNCHEON isles from the “unre- 
FOR MR. FARLEY constructed” and pungent 
Carter Glass of Virginia to the most devoted 
New Dealers, was not, the President said, “a 
gathering to hatch some mysterious plot or pull 
off a coup d'etat.” This, some said, was a little 
irony for his critics to try their teeth on. 

In the two messages sent to Congress there 
were neat colophons offered as another touch to 
the design for Federal living. 


A BIT OF IRONY 


~ At the close of the farm tenancy message it 
was observed that “action by the States alone 
and independently cannot cure the widespread 
ill” and “most Americans believe that our form 
of government does not prohibit action on be- 
half of those who need help.” The later com- 
munication to Congress, accompanying the re- 
port of the Crop Insurance Committee, held a 
similar reminder that the fight was on and the 
President wasn't forgetting it. Because the 
measures suggested were “national in scope and 
administration” the President declared that “the 
citizens of our nation believe that our form of 
government was never intended to prohibit their 
accomplishment.” , 

These were some of the straws which told 
which way the wind was blowing from the 
vicinity of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Inside, things moved at an accelerated pace. 
“Business is picking up.” 


PRESIDENT’S DESCRIPTION—“JI 


—Underwood & Underwood 


M FARLEY AND HIS FRIENDS” 


EVENTEEN hundred Democrats, gathered to honor Postmaster General Farley at a banquet 

in Washington at which Vice President Garner officiated as toastmaster, heard President 

Roosevelt describe the affair in the “only label appropriate—Jim Farley and his friends”. Left to 

right: Vice President John N. Garner, the President, his son, James Roosevelt, and Postmaster 
General James A. Farley. 


dominate and, while they had little to say, it + 


was a fair supposition that much had been said 
to them and the subject of the discourse may 
well have been the court fight. 


The President was exuberant when he met the 
press Tuesday, and had been all day, it was re- 
ported. 


Outside, a snowbank covered the White 
House lawn and one of the reporters asked the 
President how he’d like to be in Warm Springs, 
Ga., this weather. That put everyone in a good 
mood to start with—the President hopes to get 
away in March. 

It developed that a visitor, Fred I. Kent, a 
banker, had talked about “hot money”, foreign 
funds invested in America. Someone asked 
what Mr. Kent thought about it. 

The President replied that he thought it was 
not so hot. 

When it came to the question of the inability 


Immediately Secretary Early got in touch 
with the Pan-American airlines when it was 
learned no Navy planes were available. He found 
that there was no boat which could reach Trini- 
dad for the next plane. The President con- 
tinued his efforts and the Airlines dispatched 
a spare plane, kept at Trinidad for emergencies, 


which flew to meet Tugwell, then aboard a fish- 


ing smack. After a hazardous flight and land- 
ing it picked up Mr. Tugwell and brought him 
to Trinidad in time to catch the regular north- 
bound plane. Two obliging Central Americans 
yielded their seats to Mr. Tugwell and the 
friend with him and he was borne in record time 
to New York. Shortly after his arrival his 
daughter's condition improved. 

As an interlude the President O. K’d. the 
sample of a book containing copies of his 
speeches made at the recent Latin-American 
Conference. 
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The voice 
of Business 


Credit and Its Limitations 


By BYRD HENDERSON, 
President, Household Finance Corporation 


| ppc of us in business, close to the realities of 
consumer economics, share with the Admine 
istration a somewhat skeptical view toward this 
latest “boom.” President Roosevelt has expressed 
his determination that the rapid pace of recovery 
shall be met with measures of restraint. Among 
other factors, we believe the expanding volume of 
consumer credit justifies his attitude... . 


Perhaps this apparent “consumer credit boom” 
is really pulling us out of the depression. Whatever 
position it eventually will occupy in our economic 
system can be determined by one factor. Is the 
extension of installment credit justified by the indi- 
vidual’s income? . . . The unpaid bills of 1930 may 
not have brought on the depression but they kept 
millions from regaining solvency who are now cost- 
ing us dearly in relief taxes. Certainly they are 
mute testimony to the folly of another credit 
“boom.” 

The time has come for all 
Of us to become social-minded 

“8 about credit. Time payments 

es’ and easy terms reach the 

“ purse-strings of those whose 
incomes must be protected. 
We cannot help acknowledge 
that they often must be 
— guarded against their own 
& willingness to overbuy as well 
m as the tendency of zealous 

business men to oversell.... 

, Many families whose future 
incomes were their only asset in conserving finan- 
cial solvency came to us during the depression and 
were restored to good credit standing. But far too 
many others came to us so deeply involved in debt 
that it was impossible to finance them. Thirty per 
cent of those who applied were thus refused be- 
cause a loan would only have added ink to their 
darkness. And far too often, after we have financed 
a family, in spite of our educational efforts, they 
will take on an additional unwarranted credit load 
to be met by installment payments on easy terms. 

Surely our memories are not so short that we 
will. be lured again by “new era” enthusiasm. If 
families are encouraged to pile up debts that will 
require more of their income to pay than they can 
spare without reducing their living standards mil- 
lions of them will get beyond their depth. This 
kind of credit can well become “the octopus that 
drags both creditor and debtor to the depths of 
insolvency!” 


To my mind, there is but one guiding principle 
for the field of consumer credit in 1937—that we 
extend our credit with the good of the borrower in 
mind, assuring ourselves that the loan or purchase 
is for a constructive purpose, and that our cus- 
tomer or borrower will be able to make his pay- 
ments without reducing his standard of living. 


Steel's Part in Recovery 


By COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Company 
ENERAL business activity is now not far from 
20 per cent above its levels of a year ago. There 
has been a slight slowing down in recent weeks. 
that may be attributed to the combined effects of 
the floods and the strikes, but that is by no means 


prepared if ‘That was the comment of one of the White | of the Navy to purchase steel because of the re- AMBITION The “Past” and the | lor bhere was temporary recession 
war should invade our country. | E 
House policemen whose job is to keep the call- | fusal of manufacturers to bid under the terms | ; “Press” — two subjects peal ast year without any such obvious 


(From an address before the annual convention 
of the Associated General Contractors at San An- 
tonio, Texas, Feb. 17.) 


Need for More Student Aid 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Executive Director, National Youth Administration 


PPLICATIONS for student aid in American col- 
leges this year have been more than twice as 
great as the number who could be helped under 

the appropriation of the NYA. Not all institutions 
maintained records of applicants, but those which 
did reported that of 215,334 young men and women 
who sought such aid this year, only 98,995 could 
be provided for. 

We cannot be certain what happened to those 
who had to be turned down, but it goes without 
saying that many of them 
either had to forego college 
entirely or resort to the most 
“ee, dire economies to attend. 

@ Relatively few young people 
s@ ask for student aid unless 
#* they actually need it. Those 
who are accepted are almost 
always the sons and daugh- 
ters of low-income families 
for whom a college education 
would otherwise be impos- 
sible. 

Average benefits for college 


and graduate students under the NYA’s program of 


Student aid are set at $15 and $25 per month re- 
spectively. Maximum benefits possible under the 
plan are $20 per month for undergraduate students 
and $40 per month for graduates. ... 

The NYA is extending help to approximately 10 
per cent of the Nation’s collegiate population this 
year at an average monthly cost of about $1,869,- 
000. In all 119,583 undergraduates and 5,235 grad- 
uates—a total of 124,818—were enrolled under the 
Student aid program in 1,686 colleges and univer- 
Sities. This is an increase of 15,817 students and 84 
institutions over similar totals for a comparable 
period of 1935. 

Reports on student aid applications were received 
from 1,371 colleges and universities in every State 
except Arkansas, California, Delaware, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia. 

While the ratio of applicants to students accepted 
is 2.17 to 1 for the Nation as a whole, many States 
showed much wider disparities. ... Of 42 States 


(including New York City) reporting, 20 showed — 


greater ratios. In eight the ratio exceeded 3 to 1. 


ers’ cars out of each other's way in the rather 
restricted driveway that leads to the Executive 
Offices. 

Business was picking up, for the calling lists 
were long and varied. | 

One colorful caller came on foot, striding 
through the White House grounds, his eyes 
smiling from a kindly face tipped with a little 
black triangle of a beard. But it wasn't his face 
that caused attention. It was his flowing ‘black 
robes with their purple sleeve linings and the 
long cape that fell from the crown of his cyl- 
indrical cap. He was Archbishop Bashir of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. 


Other visitors were 


SOME VIEWS ON Picturesque, 
though a foreign am- 


COURT QUESTION bassador contributed a 


spot of color to the parade of more prosaically 
garbed Americans. Senators seemed to pre- 


SENATORS HEAR 


—Underwood & Underwood 


“HAND ME DOWN MY WALKING 
CANE” 


William Andrew Johnson, 79 year old Knoxville 

(Tenn.) Negro, who was a slave owned by Presi- 

dent Andrew Johnson, saw his lifetime ambition ful- 

filled when he was received by President Roosevelt 

at the White House, presented with a silver headed 

cane and then taken for a tour of the city by a Secret 
Service operative. 


of the Walsh-Healey act which specifies the la- 
bor conditions under which products sold to the 
Government must be made, there was a revela- 
tion of the President's feelings, though he chose 
to express them in a pun. | 

“Navy steel’, the. reporter had asked about. 
The President spelled the word out with an “a” 
instead of a “double e”. 

Other questions were asked and answered, and 
then, as the President was explaining the crop 
insurance message, his head tilted toward the 
ceiling so that his voice would carry over the 
crowd to those in the rear of the room. There 
was a commotion. Frequently members of the 
White House Staff join the conferences late 
and the crowd always pushes back to let them in. 
But this visitor hesitated. The President went 
on talking. Finally she tried to get his atten- 
tion: | 


“Good-by, dear,” she 
said and waved. It was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, about to 
take off in her car for a 
But the President 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 
TAKES A SNOWY 
MOTOR TRIP 


farm meeting at Ithaca. 
went on. He hadn’t heard. 

Finally, not wishing to interrupt, she said 
“good-by” again and turned, just as he caught 
sight of her. He waved and called: 

“Good-by; phone me if you get stuck in a 
snowbank.” 

“Yes, I will,” came the voice from the door, 
“from the snowbank.” 

The President blushed. 

“She would, too” he remarked, in a tone that 
implied nothing could stop her. His inability 
to control her peregrinations is no secret. Once 


a dinner guest is said to have remarked to him 


that she never permitted her husband to fly. 

“IT wish,” he is reported to have replied a bit 
ruefully, “you'd talk to my wife.” 

Earlier in the week it was learned the Presi- 
dent had taken a hand to help a friend to iy— 
Rex Tugwell, the former Undersecretary of Ag- 
riculture, who was in the Barbadoes when he 
learned that his daughter was critically ill with 
double pneumonia. He cabled the President, 
for there was no immediate transportation avail- 

able. 


FORMER SLAVE 


that lie close to the Pres- 
FINALLY REALIZED = ident’s heart — were re- 


sponsible for a unique call at the White House. 


Some months ago a newspaper man visiting 
Knoxville learned of an ex-slave of President 
Johnson. He saw him and wrote the story. 


The President read it, suggested to Secretary 
Early that the old man be brought to the White 
House to “shake hands,” something the 79-year- 
old man had hoped to do but didn’t achieve 
when the President visited Knoxville. 

So the President bought the ticket, and Will- 
iam Andrew Johnson, bearing the name of his 
former owner, arrived at the Capital under the 
careful chaperonage of Colonel Starling, head 
of the White House Secret Service. He talked 
with the President an hour, left after a sight- 
seeing trip, with a new silver-headed cane. 


The old man, still erect and interested, paid 
his host a tribute all Southerners will under- 
stand: 

“He is sure my kind of white folks,” was his 
comment. 

At the second press conference of the week 
the President maintained both his cheerful 
mood and his evasiveness when the subject of 
the court fight came up. 

Asked if he cared to comment on what any of 
the many Senators who called on him had said, 
he answered with a smile and a tone that left no 
misunderstanding as to his feelings, that he 
didn’t think so. 

Naturally the question of the armament race 
was raised. Would we compete with Great 
Britain in the building of warships? The Pres- 
ident had not discussed the subject, he declared, 
with any one except the old—he paused—the old 
Commodore — he paused again — Commodore 
McIntyre. He turned and looked at his Secre- 
tary McIntyre, already a Kentucky colonel, but, 
so far as anyone knew, bearer of no naval title. 
This reply was all that was vouchsafed on the 
subject of the naval race, except that we would 
maintain a Navy “adequate” for national de- 
fense. “Commodore” is an extinct title. 

And then, the President announced, the lid 
was on, so Washington could drowse through 
the week-end if it wished. 


The most impressive feature of the present situ- 


ation is the sustained vigor of advancing recovery. 
The automotive industries were 
the leaders in the long climb from 
the bottom of the depression, and 
during a considerable part of the 
cid advance they contributed a major 
— part of active forces of recovery. 
The contribution of those in- 
dustries is now temporarily greatly 

Bi | curtailed, but their place of lead- 

‘ ership has been taken over by the 
iron and steel industry now op- 
erating 50 per cent greater than a year ago. 

This is a significant development for until re- 
cently the chief customers of the steel industry 
were the automobile makers and it did not seem 
possible that steel output could expand while auto- 
mobile production was falling. 

This country is now busily working at the task 
of making up its shortages of durable goods. It is 
a tardy development that should normally have 
been well under way some three years ago. It is 
shown in sharply increased purchases of railroad 
equipment, in larger outputs of cement, and in the 
advancing volume of new construction, of which 
50 per cent was privately financed in 1936. It is 
impressively shown by the output of machine tools 
which was 145 per cent above the normal level in 
December. (From the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company issued Feb. 15.) 


Capital and Labor Harmony 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men 


ONTRARY to the impression developed by recent 

labor difficulties, there is a growing realization 

by the majority that capital and labor can live 

in the same house harmoniously. This porteuds 

policies more constructive than we have thus far 
had. 

In any controversy between capital and labor 
it must not be forgotten that the interest of the 
general public transcends the special interests of 
either group... . Our economic progress and the 
stability of a reasonable prosperity rest on the suc- 
cess of our efforts to make constantly available 
greater purchasing powers for the masses. This 
cannot be measured by a barometer such as wage 
rates per hour. It can be measured only in what 
the wages will actually buy in terms of units of 
goods. This is a fundamental too often overlooked. 
—(From the monthly review of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Feb. 10.) 
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A New Ambassador. The War 
Debt Silence. The Call to 
Arms. Walling in a War. 


T appears that M. Georges Bon- 

net, France's finance-expert 
Ambassador has learned his special 
lessons ir American politics well. 


The envoy’s arrival in Washing- 
toh was marked by pleasant denials 
that ne planned to take the war 
debt skeleton out of the closet, and 
pave the way for loans between 
New York and Paris. His idea, he 
said, was to carry on the work of 
his predecessor—foster “economic 
cooperation to which the American 
and French democracies are deeply 
devoted.” 


Naturally, the 
State Department 
finds it the better 
part of diplomacy, 
especially with Con- 
gress in session, not 
to mention war 
debts and foreign 
loans publicly. Con- 
sequently, the only 

point on which 
Georges Bonnet it would commit it- 
self was great pleasure that the 
Blum Government had sent this 
country such an able representative, 
one who has labored to liberalize 
French trade policy. 

But back to the Ambassador. 

Interesting reports on his ‘pecial 
preparation preceded M. Bonnet’s 
setting on American shore. 
Some of them were summed up by 
one foreign observer thus: 


“The mysteries of Capitol Hill, the 
relegation of Secretary Hull to re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, FDR’s desire 
for eutocratic control of foreign 
policy, the peculiar policies of Borah 
and Pittman—all were explained 
by ‘experts’ to the ambassador so 
that he might avoid the pitfalls of 


Washington. American embassy ex- | 


perts instructed him on the proper 
handlin, of newspaper ‘boys’. So 
Bonnt is all set, he says, to carry 
Washington by storm with his very 
detailed plans for Roosevelt's join- 
ing the Anglo-French economic 
front.” 


ARMS AND THE WORLD 

But it is entirely possible that 
there may be some unforeseen 
hitches in the well-laid plans of the 
Ambassacor. Of no little relation 
to international economics is the 
world’s fresn rush to arming with 
a 

Great Britain sect a new pace 
when the Baldwin Government won 
from the House of Commons ap- 
proval of its five-year defense pro- 
gram entailing the expenditure of 
$7,500,000,000. 

The United States was not long 
in making it known that it would 
keep up with at least the naval 
plans outlined. (See Newsgram No. 
1, page 2). France, which has been 
working closely with Great Britain, 
was undoubtedly prepared for the 
announcement; Germany strongly 
impressed; Italy worried about the 
Mediterranean; Japan alarmed, 
tearing that the United States would 
follow suit. 

The British program gave the 
military authorities in every coun- 
try the little-needed excuse for ask- 
ing for more funds. For national 
defense programs are built around 
the “keeping up with the Jones” 
idea. 


BILLIONS FOR WEAPONS 


A year from now, if the Foreign 
Policy Association compares 1937 de- 
fense budget figures with those for 
1934 and 1936 which it has just pub- 
lished, there will probably be an 
even more startling story. The As- 
sociation has just revealed that: 

Sixty nations spent for military 
purposes in 1934 almost five billion 
dollars. In 1936 the sum had leapt 
to eleven billions. The following 
table shows the portion of these’ 
bills each of the seven principal 
powers paid in millions of dollars, 
1936 parity: 


1934 1936 
Great Britain 480.6 846.9 
France 582.7 716.4 
Germany 381.8 2,600.0 
Italy 263.7 870.8 
Russia 1,000.0 2,963.1 
Japan 271.9 307.2 


United States 710.0 964.9 


THE PHILIPPINES 
While one man arrived from the 
east to talk economics in Washing- 
ton, another came out of the west. 
The dark-haired little man on 


| 


' communists. 


whose frail shoulders rests the 
presidency of the infant republic of 
the Philippines, Manuel Quezon, 
was on his way to the White House 
for some serious conversations with 
the “big white brother.” He had 
occasion to meet the brand new 
High Commissioner to the Islands, 
Paul V. McNutt, former governor of 
Indiana, whose appointment was 
announced as President Quezon was 
speeding across the continent. 

The conferences, 
in which Commis- 


sioner McNutt will 


undoubtedly par- 
ticipate, will deter- 
mine whether Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is 
to call a trade con- 
ference between the 
Philippines and the 
United States. 

Paul V. McNutt Not long = after 
rumors had started that the natural 
powers were tired of trying to pre- 
vent foreign interference in the 
Spanish civil war, there was a stir- 
ring to action in the international 
committee in London. 


WOULD BOTTLE SPAIN 


For seven months this representa- 
tive group of 27 European powers 
has been talking about how to keep 
the trouble in the Iberian peninsula 
from spilling over into a general 
war between anti-fascists and anti- 
Ineffectuai efforts 
have been made to embargo war 
materials and volunteers, with mem- 
berse of the committee frequently 
accusing one another of bad faith. 

Now that much of Spain and its 
people has been destroyed, and 
plenty of outside aid has reached 
the country (at least 120,000 for- 
eign volunteers, according to con- 
servative estimate, to say nothing 
about munitions) a new effort is to 
be made along this line. 

All members of the committee 
have agreed that at midnight on 
Feb. 20, they will clamp down an 
air-tight restriction on their na- 
tionals going to Spain to fight. All 
have agreed except Portugal, which 
violently opposes international su- 
pervision of its Spanish frontier, 
that at midnight on March 6 they 
will establish an international land 
and sea patrol to prevent outside 
aid from getting into Spain. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


FOR PROFIT 


Whichever modern, quality GMC truck you select will 
prove a profit-maker ... The 14-2 ton GMC has scores 
of proved profit-earning features. At its extremely low 
price—only *525, chassis f. o. b. Pontiac—it is an excep- 
tional value ... The half-ton GMC is in two big sizes 
—126-inch wheelbase, for bulky loads; and 112-inch 


wheelbase, priced lower than any GMC ever was! 


Both are the “truck-built’’ vehicles you'd expect from the 
world’s largest exclusive builders of commercial vehi- 
cles... See the complete new stream-styled GMC line. 
to 12 ton capacity—including 
new cab-over-engine models.Get compe rison. 
all the facts. Then, prepare to be $3 AND 


surprised at the low GMC prices. uP 


emassis 8 


GMC’'s rangeincapacity 


All prices f. 0. b. Pontiac—Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS | 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION OF 
YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


...sun-cured in the tobacco 


fields of Turkey and Greece 


... these are the spicy leaves that help make 
Chesterfields an outstanding cigarette. 


It takes good things to make good 
things...and there is no mistaking the 
fine quality of these costly Turkish 


tobaccos in Chesterfield cigarettes. 
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These are the good things you want 


29900 
ee 


in a cigarette... You find them in Chesterfields. 
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ARE statistics, many years ago, shattered the 


American dream of family-sized farms, owned by | 


the families that operated them. 

When things get serious enough for people to take 
notice these census figures are translated into pic- 
tures, words, committee reports, recommendations to 
Congress. 

Behind the report of the President’s Special Com- 
mitee on Farm Tenancy is one salient fact—in 1937 
almost one-half the farmers in America do not own 
the land they cultivate. Half of the three million 
farmers who do hold title to their lands are so bur- 
dened with debt and mortgages as to make their prob- 
lems as acute as that facing the lowest farm income 
groups, the tenants, croppers, laborers and families 
on submarginal land. 


URAL relief rolls offer some commentary on the 
tenant-cropper problem. More than a million 
farm families have been forced on relief rolls. 

What is the way out? A system of easy credit pipe- 
lines from Washington and State Capitols to these 
millions of families? Realizing the “ignorance, 
poverty, malnutrition, morbidity and social discrimi- 
nations by which many farm families are handi- 
capped” the committee does not believe that the 
problem can be wholly eliminated by converting 
tenants into farm owners “under some system of easy 
credit.” 

Recognized by the committee was the fact that un- 
til far-reaching changes in our system of land tenure 
can be accomplished “a considerable amount of ten- 
ancy is inevitable for a long time to come....” 


(ENSUS figures sometimes concep- 

tions into a cocked hat. Look what they 
do to the belief that farm tenancy is a problem solely 
for the South. 

In the Mountain States, one farmer out of four is 
a tenant; in the East North-Central area, almost one 
out of three; in the West North-Central States, al- 
most 40 per cent of all farmers are tenants. 

Looking into Dixie Land: One farmer out of every 
two in the South Atlantic States is a tenant; in 
East South-Central States, 56 out of every 100; in the 
West South-Central area, two-thirds of all farmers 
are tenants. 

Although two-thirds of the farm tenants are to be 
found in the South, twice as many whites as Negroes 
are tenants and sharecroppers. 


Ad, then i is the ape approach to the we 
lem? 

Recommended by the committee was a program for 
Federal action, State action and a combination of 
Federal-State measures: | 

Federal action proposed—through financing facili- 
tate farm home ownership and help existing owners 


keep their farms; rehabilitate groups not now pre- 
pared to take over their own farms, improve the con- 
ditions of laborers, aid families stranded on submar- 
ginal land, take such land out of cultivation and dis- 
courage speculation in farm lands, 

State action proposed—improvement of lease con- 
tracts and landlord-tenant relationships, modification 
of farm land taxation and safeguardment of tenants’ 
civil liberties. 


N° OVERNIGHT cure for tenancy and sharecrop- 


pers has been advanced. What took generations 


to develop will probably take almost as long to eradi- 


cate even if Congress should decide to accept every 
one of the reforms in land policy advocated by the 
President and his committee of Federal farm experts 
and officials of agricultural organizations. 

For back of the rise of ownerless farms are the days 
of the western boom periods, land speculation, war 
and the ticker tape that skyrocketed land values, soil 
depletion, pasture land into wheat land, higher 
prices, then the end of the war, the bottom falling out 
from under, foreclosures, dispossessions, parched 
earth, things getting tighter all the time, mortgages, 
debts and the steady drift of owners into tenants, 
croppers, laborers and migratory workers. 


more one- fourth of all persons 

gainfully employed in agriculture in 1930 were 
farm wage laborers, relatively little economic and so- 
cial data concerning them have been collected. So 
finds the committee. 

With seasonal crops such as sugar beets, berries 
and market vegetables a mammoth industry, acute 
labor problems are being encountered. Recognized 
by the committee was the fact that in general farm la- 
borers have no share in Federal or State legislation 
providing for collective bargaining, unemployment, 
accident, old-age insurance, and requirements for as- 
suring safe and sanitary conditions of employment. 
Recommended was the application of these types of 
legislation to larger employers of farm labor and bet- 


(TRIKING wa was rey the com- 
mittee between soil erosion and farm tenancy. 
With the average tenant lease running little more 
than two years, there has been scant encouragement 
to farm anything but cash crops, use nothing but the 
minimum of fertilizer for an immediate yield, run 
through the soil’s resources, move on to another farm. 
Renting instead of owning has left a dreary vision of 
sagging windows, leaning barns, wide-cracked sheds. 
Stemming from these practices has come the hu- 
man erosion. Undernourished families, subject to 
pellagra, malaria and hookworm. Clothing more often 
than not affords inadequate body protection. Their 
bodies subjected to biological parasites, the com- 
mittee states, makes them (farm tenants) “equally 
easy prey to economic, and even political parasites.” 


AND « so in a week shadowed we a wetaing con- 
troversy over Supreme Court reorganization, a 
new program—Rural Social Security—makes its ap- 
pearance, aligns itself beside other social reforms 
suggested, recommended, awaiting the disposal of 
the legislative body. 
Several of the proposals made by the committee are 


.in effect enlargements and refinements of programs 


instituted by the Resettlement Administration. 
Whether Congress will commit itself to a long- 
range program of rural social security is not pre- 
dictable at this time. The possibility always remains 
that selected recommendations will be authorized. 
Meanwhile the Bankhead-Jones $500,000,000 farm- 
tenant bill remains in House and Senate committee 


—All Fhotos by Resettlement Administration 


ter living standards for seasonal laborers. 


rooms. 


DEREK Fox. 


“Disaster Loans’ to Flood 
Sufferers; How to Apply 


WHAT must a person do to obtain a “disaster 
loan” from the Government? 

Victims of the recent floods in the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys may borrow from the Government 
to rebuild and restore the losses suffered in the 
flood. Congress has created the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make such loans. 

An applicant should apply to the RFC office where 
he lives, or, if there is no RFC office,to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The RFC plans to establisn spe- 
cial loan offices in the small towns. 

The applications will be passed on by a local ad- 
visory committee. Small loans will not need to be 
approved at Washington. It is expected the aver- 
age loan will be from $500 to $1,000. 

The RFC has announced that each loan will be 
granted in accordance with the ability of the bor- 
rower to repay. An applicant who is unable to give 
security but whose reputation is considered good 
will receive favorable consideration. Collateral 
eligible for security may consist of personal notes, 
equipment, mortgages, livestock, and many other 
personal articles not ordinarily taken as security 
for bank loans. 


The Social Security Act: 
Questions and Answers 


ps A nurse who works temporarily in a -private 
home subject to the tax imposed on employes 
by the act? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled that 
a@ nurse who works temporarily in a private home is 
performing “casual labor” and is not Subject to the 
provisions of the Act. If, however, the nurse were 
in the employ of a2 doctor and the patient paic the 
doctor for her wages, her services would constitute 


+ + 


employment and she would: be subject to the taxes 


levied by the Act. 


If a charitable organization has been held by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to be exempt (under 
a clause) from the income tax for 1937, is it re- 
quired to establish its exemption from the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act? 

If the Bureau of Internal Revenue or a local Col- 
lector has held an organization exempt from in- 
come tax under the exemption numbered section 
101-6 of the Revenue Act of 1934 or a like section 
of a later Act (because it is a charitable organiza- 
tion), it is not necessary for this organization to 


reestablish its exemption from the Social Security 
Act. 


What method should an employer use to deter- 
mine the amount of his tax under the Old Age 
Benefits section (Title VII) of the Act? 


The employer is required to pay a tax of 1 per 
cent of “the taxable wages” paid to his emplcyes. 
He should first determine the amount of his wages 
which are taxable and then pay as the tax one per 
cent of that amount. 


Must an employer who operates a commercial 
nursery pay a tar on the wages of his employes? 

The Act specifically excludes “agricultural labor” 
from both the Old Age Benefits tax (Title VII) and 
from the Unemployment Compensation tax (Title 
IX). The Bureau of Internal Revenue rules, how- 
ever, that services performed by the employes of 
nurserymen are not “agricultural labor’ and are 
therefore covered by the provisions of the Act. 


What is the amount of the unemployment insur- 
ance tax for the year 1937? 

The excise tax under Title XI of the Act, which 
covers employers of eight or more, is payable on a 
calendar year basis. (That for 1936 is due on or be- 
fore April 1). For the year 1937 the tax is increased 
from 1 to 2 per cent of “taxable wages’. This tax is 
not due until some time (to be announced) in 1938. 


The Search for Gold: 


Tips from Uncle Sam 


HAT help can the Government give to gold 
prospectors? 

The increased price of gold under the new valua- 
tion of the dollar has stimulated the search for 
new gold mines. 

Two papers on gold mining, issued by the Bureau 
of Mines, will be found of value to the prospector. 

In “Small-Scale Placer-Mining Methods,” Infor- 
sation Circular 6,611, methods of placer mining are 
described and illustrated. The circular may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the Bureau of ‘Mines. 

Bulletin 363, “Gold Mining and Milling, Current 
Practices and Costs,” may be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. Althoug : this 
book deals particularly with gold ores it also con- 
tains a brief discussion of placer mining. 

What is the procedure in locating a gold min- 
ing claim? 


+ 


It is regarded as extremely unlikely that a pros- 
pector will discover gold on unappropriated land. 
But if gold is discovered on unappropriated land a 
location may be made by staking the corners of the 
claim, posting of notice of location on the tract, and 
complying with State laws dealing with the re- 
cording of the location in the county recorder’s of- 
fice, discovery work and other details. 

Information as to the best areas in which gold 
prospecting may be under'aken can be obtained 
from Information Circular 6,611, in which a bibli- 
ography of publications dealing with gold mining 
also will be found. 

Information on general problems relating to gold 
mining in many instances can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Information of Colleges 
Furnished by Government 


HAT Government agency furnishes information 
about colleges? 

Each year the Office of Education publishes the 
Educational Directory which gives the name, loca- 
tion and other information about all institutions 
of higher education. Ask for Bulletin 1937, No. ', 
Part III (10 cents). 

Information as to whether or not the schools are 
accredited by a recognized accrediting agency may 
be obtained from Bulletin 1934, No. 16 (20 cents). 
This bulletin lists colleges and universities so ac- 


| 


credited, approved, or classified by State and volun- 
tary accrediting agencies, 

If information is desired as to opportunities for 
working one’s way through college, United States 
Office of Education 1929, No. 2 (15 ents) may prove 
helpful. It outlines opportunities for self- help 
available at colleges and universities. Student loan 
funds also are enumerated. Through loans from 
these funds or through the additional income pro- 
vided by a part-time job, many students of limited 
finances are enabled to obtdin a college education. 

Statistical information about land-grant colleges 
and universities—their enrollments, the size of 
Staffs, size of the various departments of each 
school—may be obtained in Circular 168. Circular 
157 gives information about salaries paid in land- 
grant colleges. 

All the publications for which prices are quoted 
should be ordered directly from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. All other publications may be obtained 
from the Office of Education. 


Housewives Offered Free 
Booklet on Canning Foods 


OW can the housewife obtain information about 
the proper method of using home-canned 
foods in the winter? 

Foods that are canned in the home or on the 
farm in the summer and fall are usually eaten 
during the winter. The Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture has prepared a 
bulletin describing the best uses for home canned 
foods and the proper way to inspect the food be- 
fore it is served. 

A housewife can obtain this bulletin, which is 
entitled “Farmers Bulletin No. 1,762” from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

This publication discusses the various ways that 
food should be canned, stored, and prepared for 


use, With information about the nutritive values, 
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The States: 
UO 


Local vs. Federal relief. Needs 
of the jobless. Food and 
shelter lacking. Low level of 
WPA wages. 


T WAS a “haphazard pattern” of 
relief administration in States, 
cities and towns, to quote the 
American Association of Socia’ 
Workers, that was spread before its 
members from the 48 States ‘who 
gathered in Washington on Feb. 19 
for a week-end conference. 

The Association nad just finished a 
survey of the current reliet admin- 
istration in 28 selected areas with a 
combined population of 49,512,089. 

Here are some of the broad out- 
lines of the picture shown at the 
conference: 

The Federal Government is nut 
carrying out its relief bargain with 
the States to take care of all the 
“employables.” 

States and local communities are 
finding their financial burdens too 
heavy in having to care. for the 
“unemployables.”’ and frequently 
supplementing WPA and private in- 
dustry wages. 

Relief in many communities, as a 
consequence, is inadequate and in- 
efficiently administered, with “stop- 
gap” measures being resorted to 
in order to stretch limited funds as 
far as possible. 

The resulting chaos nas adversely 
affected the health and morale of 
those who are forced to depend on 
this form of security. 


THE PRESSING NEEDS 


Facing the conference delegates, 
in addition to the findings of the 
survey, was need for such steps as: 


Broadening the insurance provi- 
Sions of the Social Security Act to 
include such groups as domestics, 
self-employed and agricultural 
workers. , 

Grants-in-aid for general assist- 
ance to the States to under-pin the 
Federal work program. 


Vocational training and retrain- 
ing programs for the unemployed, 
to reduce relief rolls through reem~- 
ployment in industry. 


Reorganization of Federal admin- 
istrative departments and bureaus. 


Application of the merit principle 
to the selection of personnel for 
governmental welfare and relief 
agencies. 


NEW PLANS END THE RELIEF FOR NEEDY 


+ 


State Legislatures 
On the Court Changes 


URING the week, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for reor- 
sanizing the Federal Judi- 
ciary, was approved by: The 
Pennsylvania Legislature; 
The Idaho House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was opposed by: The Ne- 
braska Senate (unicameral); 
The Delaware Senate; The 
Iowa Senate; The Michigan 
Senate; The South Dakota 
Senate; The New Hampshire 
House. 

A resolution condemning 
the plan was rejected by the 
Wyoming Senate. 

The Minnesota House re- 
fused either to indorse or con- 
demn the plan and the. Texas 
House took like action. 


The study’ reveals the following 
significant facts: 


' especially those 


WPA wages frequently donot buy 
a minimum subsistence die? for a 
large family. Local relief agencies, 
in the East and 


Middle West are, therefore, being 
compelled to supplement such aid. 
This puts them under a heavy strain. 


Such agencies likewise have to 


- arain their funds frequently in sup- 
_ plementing low wages paid in pri- 


vate industry. 
Large numbers of persons certi- 


| fled eligible for Old Age Assistance 


are being denied aid because of lack 


| of funds. 


In one western State able-bodied 
men who have been denied direct 


relief as “employable” and who are | 


unable to get on the WPA rolls, are 
reported to be deserting wives and 
children in an effort to get aid for 
the latter as “unemployables.” 

In some areas, property owners, 
regardless of need, and persons with 


/ any income, no matter how small, 
are automatically barred from re- 
| ceiving any aid. 


With but few exceptions, Staves | 
' and loeal governments are finding 


it increasingly difficult to finance 


- direct relief and at the same time 


make contributions to the WPA 


|-program. This has had two results: 


a reduction in adequate direct re- 
lief. and the adoption of “stop gap” 
methods for providing even meager 
sid to those families not cared for 
by the WPA program. 


The federal work program is not 
absorbing large numbers of able- 


' bodied employable family heads, cer- 
tified as in need. 


Siate and-local relief is being de- 
nied such families in some areas on 
the ground that they are ‘a federal 
responsibility,” while in other areas 
they are given very meager aid on 
an emergency basis. 


Where relief agencies are not able 
to pay rents for dependent families, 


_ the terror of eviction is ever-present. 


The maximum relief allowances 
for families in some southern States 
has been found to be $7.96 per 
month.. 


Clinic physicians report malnu- 
trition to be common among relief 
families in southern States. 


In many sections, relief has been 
Stopped for periods varying from a 
week to a month. 
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PIG TO PIPE 


HEAVY 


‘@ 
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RON ORE from Duluth—pig iron from the 

Ruhr of America—finally the finished product 
—pipe and sheets and girders and a thousand 
and one parts fabricated from steel. Erie trains 
speed them all on their way. 


Erie service is a vital part of the steel industry. 
In every phase of handling and hauling the raw 
materials. semi-finished and finished products. 
1 | the speed of Erie trains saves time and cuts 
costs for makers and users of steel. 


If speed and dependability count in your ship- 
ments or receipts, specify Erie — and see how 
Erie service saves. 


RAILROAO 


Aid is frequently denied non-resi- 
dents. 

Reductions in relief staffs, made 
necessary by limited funds, are giv- 
ing rise to complications and delay 
in giving aid to the needy. 

In many 
the only form of aid granted is food. 


WHAT SOCIAL WORKERS URGE 


| 
| 


southwestern counties, | 


Here is the background for the , 


situation as it exists today, in the 
eyes of the American Association of 
Social Workers: 

When the Federal Government in 
1935 handed over the job of direct 
relief to the States, cities and 


—Underwood & Underwood 
WALTER WEST 
Executive Secretary, 


American Association of Social Workers 


smaller localities, in many instances 
the burden proved too heavy for 
local resources. 

Moreover, the division of responsi- 
bility that. was to be effected—the 
Federal Government aiding all em- 


Moreover, the Federal works prog- 
gram has been curtailed from time 
to time, throwing more and more 
persons back on the States and Iceal 
governments for aid, aggravating an 
already alarming situation. 

Many States and local govern- 
ments have sought to escape this 
Situation which has been over-tax- 


ing their funds, by the following de- 
vices: 


* Also adopted 


Reducing relief grants to below | 
_ to buy or condemn any public utili- 


subsistence levels. 


Elimination from relief needs of | 
_ to reduce auto licenses to $5. Adopted | 


such items as medical care, special 
diets for needy ill.and milk for chil- 
dren. 

As a consequence, relief condi- 
tions, according to the Association, 
are chaotic throughout the country. 

To the end that there may be a 
more adequate and efficient attack 
on the problem, the Association 


recommends these “logical and 
feasible” steps: 
The establishment of Federal 


grants-in-aid to States to prevent 
distress and to provide a means 
through which the long-time prob- 
lem of unemployment can be ex- 
amined. 

The continuance of a Federal 
work program, not displaced, but 
strengthened and broadened. 

Long-range, thoughtful planning 
of an integrated program, respon- 
sive to shifts in conditions, adequate 
to prevent need, and, in the future, 
to level off such fluctuations as have 
been experienced in the past. To 
start this program, a Federal com- 


' mission should, make a compre- 


| hensive collection of factual data. 
_ ployables leaving the unemployables | 


to State care—has hever really ob- | 
tained. 


x* 


In the Legislatures: 


EGISLATIVE' developments of 
the week in capitols: 
ALABAMA.—House adopted Senate 
bill levying 2 pet. general sales ax. 
IpAHO.—House passed public as- 
sistance bill setting up legal ma- 


_chinery so State may receive aid for 


aged, blind and needy children. 


measure that will 
place before people constitutional 
amendment to allow municipalities 


ties and build plants. 


resolution calling on Congress ‘o 

give the nation the right to vote on 

any declaration of war. 
Iowa.—Senate extended for 


| 


Defeated bill | 


two 


years, provisions of moratorium en- 


acted in 1933. 


KANSAS.—Senate ratified the Child | 


Labor Amendment. 


MontTANnA.—House defeated meas- | 


ure to substitute oath now required 
of Legislatures for present teacher’s 
oath. 

NEBRASKA.—Extended real estate 
mortgage moratorium to March 1, 
1939. 

NorRTH CAROLINA.—Senate passed 


House county option bill with minor , 


amendments. 
ure to provide free 
elementary schools 
rental texts for high schools. Sen- 
ate approved social security aid for 
the blind. 

Orecon.—Senate defeated two pro- 
posals for a unicameral legislature. 


textbooks 


REMEMBER THIS 
CROSS 


IT MEANS FAST RELIEF 


15c ror 12 
Bc 2 FULL DOZEN 
DEMAND oP FOR 25¢ 
AND GET ro 
GENUINE 


House adopted meas- | 
for | 
and continue , 


House goes on record for complete 
Government control of Bonneville 
Dam and petitioned Congress by 
memorial to ban pooling of power or 
transmission lines of the dam with 
the power or lines of any private 
agency. 

TEXAS.—House voted two-year ex- 
tension for the present oil proration 
and conservation laws. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Newsqvams 


What Are They? 


The United States News believes 
it has developed something dis- 
tinctive in the Newsgram—a 
unique form of article meeting 
the needs of the busy reader who 


wants not a superficial smattering 
of loosely knit facts but something 


penetrating and informative. 


The Newsgram is not just a sum- 
mary of happenings nor is it just 
an abbreviation of a lot of ma- 
terial in a small space. 


The Newsgram in its best form is 
a comprehensive presentation of 
essential news facts. It correlates 
those essentials simply and fur- 
nishes the background for an un- 
derstanding of their real meaning. 


ike the Pictogram which ap- 
pears on Page One, the Newsgram 
is an invention of The United 
States News. The word “News- 
gram” has been registered in the 
United States Patent Office and 
is the exclusive property of The 
United States News. 


Senator Gerald Nye says: 


enjoy the comfort light smoke 


In a recent independent survey, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of lawyers, doctors, lecturers, scien- 
tists, etc. who said they smoked cigarettes, ex- 
pressed their personal preference for a light smoke. 

Senator Nye’s statement verifies the wisdom of 
this preference and so do leading artists of radio, 
stage, screen and opera, whose voices are their 
fortunes, and who choose Luckies, a light smoke. 
You, too, can have the throat protection of Luckies 
—a light smoke, free of certain harsh irritants 
removed by the exclusive process “It’s Toasted”. 
Luckies are gentle on your throat. 


gives throat” 


“I have smoked Luckies off and on 
ever since my first term in the Senate 


11 years ago, and I have always en- 
joyed their taste and the feeling of 
comfort and safety a light smoke 
gives my throat. I have done a great 
deal of public speaking, on the floor 
of the Senate, over the radio and at 
conferences. Necessarily this results 
in a strain on the voice. So naturally, 
in smoking, I have to think of my 
throat—and I have found that a 
light smoke is suitable to my throat.” 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 
U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


THE FINEST TOBACCOS— 
“THE CREAM OF THE CROP” 


A Light Smoke 
“It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


AGAINST IRRITATION — AGAINST COUGH 


Copyright 1937, The American Tobaceo Company 
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CIRCULATION GROWTH 
LAST 6 MONTHS ~ 1936 
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AUGUST | SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER | NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


Since July 1936 advertisers have 


been receiving a bonus circula- 
tion of from 3,164 to 17,721. 


fhe only national class publication with such a commanding page size. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK OFFICE , ’ 
47 PARK AVENUE : UNITED STATES NEWS BUILDING 


Very definitely, important people are more 
interested in National ‘Affairs than ever be- 
fore .. . Since the elections the subscription 
curve of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
shows a sharp upturn ... Responsible readers 
in every community realize how necessary it 
is to know what is happening in Washington 
---to get and to understand the real news within 
the news--what is back of the daily headlines. 


The Umited States News 


EVENLY DISTRIBUTED ACROSS THE CONTINENT TO 70,000 IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
180 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


P. S. to advertisers: 


These 70,000 important people can be reached economi- 
cally by advertisers in cycles of 13 full pages—impres- 


sively, dominatingly. Remember, there is no substitute 
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labor: COAL AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 
NEW BATTLEGROUND IN WAGE WAR 


+ 


Collective bargaining. Short 
truce in war for higher 
wages. 


BREATHING spell in industrial 

conflict has come over the 
American scene providing several 
object lessons in collective bar- 
gaining and what it may accom- 
plish. 

Yirst, in the place of the General 
Motors strike, which hovered long 
on the verge of violence, officers of 
the company and of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers have sat down to- 
gether to talk over such topics as 
the right speed for the assembly 
lines and the final agency of appeal 
in disputed cases of seniority or 
ciscrimination in hiring and firing. 

Second, the representatives of 
most of the soft coal industry and 
leaders of the United Mine Workers 
have assembled to reach, if possi- 
ble, an amicable agreement on 
terms which in some respects pre- 
sent new elements in American 
labor demands. A guaranteed work 
year, for instance, is asked consist- 
ing of 200 work days at $6 a day. 
This would amount to a minimum 
yearly wage of $1,200. The present 
agreement. expires April 1. 

A third exam- 
ple of collective 
bargaining on an 
industry - wide 
basis brought a 
12 per cent wage 
increase to em- 
ployes of those 
clothing manu- 
facturers who 
bargain collec- 
tively with the 
Amalgamated 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 
President, Amalga- 
mated Clothing 
Workers of America Clothing Workers 
of America. The agreement covers 
about 85 per cent of the industry 
and largely controls for the remain- 
ing 15 per cent. 


THE PACT IN AUTO INDUSTRY 


In two of the above industries 
collective bargaining with one union 
representing all the workers .is an 
accomplished fact of several years’ 
Standing. 

In the case of the automobile in- 
dustry this process may be said to 
have only begun, with its future 
hinging:on the events of the next 
six months. During that period 
General Motors has pledged itself 
against seeking to undermine the 
strength of the United Automobile 
Workers by bargaining with any 
other group at the same time. 

The company did not agree to 
ebstain from bargaining with other 
groups, except in the plants closed 


by the strike, but it did agree to: 


abstain from weakening the U. A. 
W. in pursuant of its right to bar- 
gain with others. 


In another of America’s key in- 
dustries the attempt to introduce 
colleqtive bargaining of this type 
currently threatens to bring an end 
to the breathing spell now enjoyed 
by the nation. This industry is the 
manufacture of iron and steel, which 
in the picturesque words of John 
L. Lewis, chairman of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, is “the 
crouching lion in labor’s pathway.” 

= metaphor harks 
E back to the labor 
F policy adopted 
Shortly after the 
organization of 
the United States 
:Steel Corpora- 

tion. This cor- 
<i poration went on 
é record officially 
as a supporter of 
JOHN L. LEWIS the “open shop.” 
Other steel companies have followed 
suit. 

It was primarily to undertake a 
Campaign of unionization in the 
steel industry that Mr. Lewis broke 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Lewis is president of the 
United Mine Workers, and the coal 
industry in part overlaps the steel 
industry; that is to say, many steel 
companies own coal mines and em- 
ploy coal miners. This group of 


a tradition 
of elegance in terms of mod- 
€fn convenience and quiet 
luxury, the Gotham is as in- 
viting as a fine home. Its spa- 
cious rooms, furnished and 
decorated with conspicuously 
good taste, have attained a 
world-wide popularity. 


FIFTH AVE. at 55th ST.. NEW YORE 


steel-coal employers, with their 
open shop policy, threatened the 
effectiveness of the closed shop pol- 
icy which the coal industry had 
been induced to adopt. 


C. 1. 0. VS. A. F. OF L. 


Since the American Federation of 
Labor refused to lay aside in the 
steel industry the jurisdictional 
claims of craft unions, Mr. Lewis 
held that organization of the steel 
industry was impossible within the 
Federation. 

Only by providing for a _ single 
union to which every employe would 
be eligible, he maintained, could 
the steel workers be organized for 
collective bargaining. In November, 


1935, he cast the die and formed 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. 


CAMPAIGN IN STEEL FIELDS 

An organizing campaign began in 
the steel industry last May along 
the lines designed by Mr. Lewis. He 
found employes already associated 
in so-called representation plans, 
which were joint meetings of em- 


ployer and employee spokesmen 
presided over by an employer 
spokesman. 


The first objective of the unioni- 
zation drive was to have union 
members elected as employe spokes- 
men in these representation groups. 
After a considerable measure of 
success the employe spokesmen 
from these groups in about 18 fac- 
tories formed a new body which 
they called the Employees’ Council. 
An organizer for the steel union, 
Elmer J. Maloy, was elected chair- 
man, 

Through what the union charges, 
in hearings before the Labor Board, 
were underhand methods by the 
management, Mr. Maloy was dis- 
placed as chairman. Before his re- 
moval he had induced the Council 
to ask the company to bargain on 
the subject of wages and hours. 
The change in chairmanship re- 
sulted in a temporary suppression 
of this demand. Recently, how- 
ever, the demand was renewed un- 
der new leadership, but on the un- 
derstanding that it should be rout- 
ed through plant managers. 

Without any such roundabout 
methods bargaining with the com- 
pany was demanded by the steel 
union under the command of Mr. 
Lewis. He told his followers that 
the automobile strike had broken 
the united front of big business in 
its opposition to collective bargain- 
ing. 

A formal request was sent to the 
management asking recognition of 
the union as representative of all 
employes—a move similar to that 
which on Dec. 24, in the case of the 
auto controversy, led to a strike one 
week later. 


STEEL FROM THE OUTSIDE 


At this juncture the attention 
both of labor and industrial lead- 
ers was drawn to a three-year study 
of employe relations in the steel in- 
dustry, financed by the Brookings 
Institution and the Falk Founda- 
tion. 

The report, prepared by Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh economists, rec- 
ommended the industrial, nation- 
wide organization of steel workers 
for collective bargaining. It went 
on: 


“It is not the function of this dis- 
cussion to outline ways and means 
of organizing steel workers or to in- 
dicate under whose auspices they 
Should be organized, but it is in 
point to state some general princi- 
ples.” 

These principles were listed as fol- 
lows: 

1.—Steel workers should be or- 
ganized. 


2.—The logic of the industry’s op- 
€ration is sucn that vertical (indus- 
trial) rather than craft organiza- 
tion is called for. 


3.—Collective bargaining should 
be on a national basis and not on a 
plant basis. 


4.—Organization of steel workers 
Should be in accord with the prin- 
ciples of industrial democracy. 


SIT-DOWNERS IN CONTEMPT? 


As an aftermath of the automobile 
Strike, union officers were sum- 
moned to apologize to the court for 
defying the injunction which had 
been issued against sit-down strik- 
ers in two Flint (Mich.) plants. 


Judge Gadola asserted that other- 
Wise the union leaders might be 
held in contempt of court, just as 
also he might consider company 
officials in contempt if they urged 
him to dismiss the action against 
the union. A company request for 
such dismissal was part of the 
agreement by which the strike was 
terminated. 

Despite the request by Governor 
Murphy of Michigan, the La Fol- 
lette committee of the Senate per- 
sisted in its plans to question Gen- 
eral Motors officials on their labor 
policies. The committee brought 
out that the company had spent 
$839,000 in the last 2!> years on de- 
tective agencies for obtaining data 
regarding workers and union or- 


ganizers. The existence of an in- 
ter-company group shown, 
consisting of officers of some of the 
largest corporations who are inter- 
ested in labor relations and in the 
formulation of labor policies. 


MINERS EXPEL GREEN 


The expulsion of William Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, from his union, the 
United Mine Workers, was ordered 
last week as a result of his attitude 
toward the automobile Strike. 

While Mr. Green had not “out- 
lawed” the strike, he did join with 
a colleague in asking the company 
not to recognize the auto union as 
sole agency for the workers, which 
would have been to ignore certain 
craft groups. Mr. Green also inti- 
mated that the workers had lost 
the strike. His explusion leaves him 
still a member of the musicians 
union, 


—Wide World 
WILLIAM GREEN 


Despite the hostility between the 
A. F. of L. and Mr. Lewis’s organi- 
zation for mass unionization, one 
issue last week found both groups 
in close agreement. This issue was 
the President’s plan for permitting 
aged justices to retire or have 
younger judges appointed to sit 
along with them. 

One object of the plan is to bring 
about a change of interpretation by 
the courts on the power of the Fed- 
eral Government. And since a Fed- 
eral law prescribes collective bar- 
gaining for all companies engaged 
in inter-state commerce, the entire 
labor movement regards its inter- 
ests as tied up with the President’s 
proposal. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


NLY a few weeks since Dodge an- 
nounced new 1937 truck values to 
astound America...and already truck 
owners everywhere are switching to 
Dodge! 

“Before I bought my new truck I 
checked all three lowest-priced trucks 
for 1937 very carefully,” writes Mr. T. 
Evensen of Chicago. “I wanted the 
truck with the most high-priced truck 
features...yet I wanted the one that 
would cost least for upkeep and give me 
the best mileage on gasoline. 1937 Dodge 


DODGE 


trucks won me on every point. Sure 2 
switched to Dodge trucks!” 

See these new 1937 Dodge trucks with 
their amazing advancements. New 
beauty...more power...many special 
features tosave on gas, oil, tires. Newcab 
features for greater safety and comfort! 
Yet...priced with the lowest. See these 
Dodge trucks now. Get a “Showe 
Down” score card at your Dodge 
dealer’s. Compare the value, See why 
so many are switching to Dodge. 


DODGE —Division of Chrysier Corporation 


A real 4 1-ton truck designed from the 
ground up to do a \-1-ton job. Brand- 


new in the lowest-priced field... designed 
to give new savings on gas. oll ... tires, 


a 


ISPLAY... | 


“al 


Dodge Ton Panel. of room bulky loada. 
Also available in 9’ express, » Cancey and acreen bodies, and a 
7’ express on a 120° B. chassis. 


New... *s-Ton 


Commercial 
—116" W.B. 
LOW DOWN PAYMENTS...LOW MONTHLY TERMS. Consult your Dodge dealer. You'll find 


New...2-Ton Chassis & Cab— 
133’, 148", 159° and 177 w. B. 


that easy terms can be arranged to fit your budget, at lowcost, through Commercial Credit Company. 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER TODAY FOR A 


OF VALUE 


THE CHAMPION GIRL bron- 
co-buster and rodeo star, 
Rose Davis, says: "The Camels 
I smoke with my meals and 
after are most enjoyable.” 


N’TL OUTBOARD MOTOR- 
BOAT CHAMPION, Fred 
Jacoby, Jr. “My condition is 
important! That’s why Camel 
is my Cigarette,” says Fred, 


“I'M A SECRETARY,” says Joselyn 
Libby, “and I often eat in a hurry. 
When I enjoy Camels with my 
food I feel on top of the world.” 


JIMMIE FOXX 


slugging first baseman of 


the Boston Red Sox says: 


“¥ STICK by Camels and Camels 
I stick by me. Camels set me right. 
I smoke Camels for their refreshing 
‘lift,’ and for the aid they give my 
digestion. Camels help me feel my 


“MARK ME DOWN as aman 
who appreciates how mild 
and tasty Camels are,” says 
all-events bowling cham- 
pion, Johuny Murphy. 


food agrees with me.” 


CHIEF ENGINEER 
George J. Buckingham 
stows up with Cam- 
els before clearing 
port. He says: “It’s 
a strain keeping 
machinery under 
control. Camels help 
ease the tension.” 


“CAMELS help keep me 
pepped up,” TWA hostess, 
Betty Steffen, says. “1 see 
many famous people. And 
mostofthem smoke Camels.” 


At mealtimes Camels are an aid 
to digestion—speeding up the flow 
of digestive fluids— increasing al- 
kalinity— bringing a sense of well- 
being. Steady smokers prefer 
Camels. They are so mild! 


TUNE IN every Tuesday night. Hear 
“Jack Oakie's College’’—a full-hour 
show! Benny Goodman's ‘‘Swing”’ 
Band! Hollywood stars! College am- 


ateur talent! 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 
pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 
pm P. WABC-CBS Network. 


we > 

pe 


GOING DOWN the com- 
pression locks. Sidney S. 
Wetzel, tunnel engineer 
says: ““My work involves 
danger. But Camels don’t 
frazzle my nerves.” 


“§ WANT A CIGARETTE that 


doesn’t jangle my nerves,” 


says 


master welder Dan Rafferty. “And 
Camels don’t. Camels are mild!” 


I get with a Camel.” 


an 4 


THE LIGHTNING SWORD 
PLAY of Bela de Tuscan, 
fencing instructor, is faster 
than the eye. He says: “I 
welcome the ‘lift’ in energy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| New 1-Ton 12’ Stake— 159" W. B. 
| 
| ks Furkish and Domestic . .. 
wis than any other popular brand. 
Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washinoton Post 


Sauce For the Goose 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Auto Strike: Its Effect 


2. Federal Relief Policy 
3. Billions For Public Works 


the settlement of the auto strike 

65 per cent of commenting newspapers lay 
stress upon the wastefulness of such labor 
struggles. In addition to penalizing labor millions 
of dollars in lost wages, it is pointed out this con- 
troversy injured other industries and the public 
in general to an extent that can not be compen- 
sated for by any settlement agreement. 


ISCUSSING 


And also. it is argued. there has been no scttle- 
ment of the problem of the “sit-down” strike, 
which, it is said, did much to weaken respect for 
law and order when. such strikers successfully 
defied court orders. 


The minority of the commentators take a more 
sanguine view, holding that the outcome is an ad- 
vance in strike arbitration, proving that terms may 
always be reached if the contending forces are held 
in conference until forced to agree by public opin- 
ion. It is contended that such an agreement could 
have been reached had a similar conference been 
held before the strike was called. 


The Problem of Relief 


‘ONGRESS' appropriation of $789,000,000 for con- 
( tinued Federal relief during the remaining five 
months of the fiscal year raises again the ques- 
tion of material reduction of relief, which is urgently 
demanded by 84 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. 

Reduced Federal contribution, with the placing of 
greater responsibility on local governments is urged 
by these editors, on the ground that business re- 
covery has offered many jobs for those who have 


STRIKERS 


ARE 


Cartoonist Bressler for George Matthews Service 


“Turn About Is Fair Play” 


been unemployed, and that the capacity of local 
governments has been increased. 

Fears are voiced that spending for relief will con- 
tinue for indefinite years, and with the establish- 


ment of Federal payrolls, all opposition will be over- 
come. 


That private industry cannot mect the wage scale 
paid in much Federal relief works, some editors also 
argue, militates against a lessening of the national 
burden. Relief beneficiaries, they say, cannot be 
expected to seek jobs at lower wages. The post- 
flood situation also is advanced as a reason for not 
lessening Federal relief expenditures. 


Six-Year Public Works Plan 


HE six-year plan of five billion dollars for public 

works, prepared by the National Resources 
Committee and laid before Congress by President 
Roosevelt, is commended by 80 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers, but is criticized as 
extravagant by 20 per cent. 


It is suggested in approval that the plan provides 
the proper co-ordination of necessary projects and 
would not interfere with private enterprise nor pre- 
vent free competition. 

Objectors feel that it would interfere with a bal- 
anced budget and should not be undertaken unless 
revenue is provided through taxation. 

Many editors argue that a balanced and flexible 
public works policy would equalize purchasing power 
and production i» times of need but the strongest 
argument against the plan is tha’ it comes ata high 
peak in the national debt and that it would be bet- 


ter to center attention on the stimulation of indus- 
trial activity. 


Loo 
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HOW EDITORS VIEW ARGUMENTS ADVANCED 
FOR PRESIDENTS SUPREME COURT PLAN 


« 


EFENSE of the court reorganization plan of 

President Roosevelt by Attorney General 
Cummings, with the sharp reply of Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, evokes vigorous com- 
ment in the press. Opposition to the demands 
of the Attorney General is expressed by 90 per 
cent of commenting newspapers; 10 per cent 
finds force in his argument. 

“The Attorney General was good,” says the 
Charlette Observer (Dem.), “but he was not 
good enough. He was not able to justify the 
major purpose in the mind of the President.” 
Declaring that the President wants “favorable 
opinions on his pet political devices,” the Ob- 
server adds: “The Attorney General was un- 
able to hurdle that point.” 

On the side of the Administration, the At- 
lanta Journal (Dem.) asks: “If the President's 
plan is as wanton and wicked and dangerous as 
impassioned souls would have us believe could 
they not implicitly trust the Supreme Court to 
make mincemeat of it?” 


“Such assumption of 
ersonal power for the 
AS A CHALLENGE Pensions,” contends the 
TO DEMOCRACY Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.), “is a challenge to the very 
fundamentals of democracy and representative 
government. There is no shred of the Consti- 
tution protected against wilful disregard if the 
Supreme Court can be so packed for individual 
purpose. It demands a referendum before the 
nation, and if there is any pretense that repre- 
sentative government continues at Washington, 
it will not be approved until the will of the peo- 
ple shall have been determined.” 

“The Attorney General's implication that the 
opposition comes only, or at least chiefly, from 
those who are opposed to the President's poli- 
cies in general,” says the Birmingham News 
(Dem.), “is not true. Among the Senators who 
have opposed or criticized the President's pro- 
posal are outstanding Progressives who have 


PROPOSAL VIEWED 


generally been sympathetic toward the Admin-_ 


istration. They are friends of the President. 
Some of the most prominent Democratic Sena- 
tors are opposed to the plan. And throughout 


4 
at, 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Not Exactly A Love Sct 


the country private citizens who have been sup- 
porters of Mr. Roosevelt are doubtful and fear- 
ful.” 


“If, as is asserted in Ad- 


ministration circles, the 
popular will is now set 


NEW DEAL LAWS upon the reorganization 


of the Supreme Court,” advises the Syracuse 
Herald (Ind.), “why should the Attorney Gen- 
eral so loftily discard the surest means of put- 
ting this assumption to the test. How can his 
hostility to the process of constitutional amend- 
ment be reconciled to the fact that the President 
lost only two States last November—except, in- 
deed, on the theory that he recognizes a formid- 
able popular revolt against the attempt to 
‘pack’ the Supreme Court?” | 

“If all the New Deal’s plans had been dis- 
cussed half as carefully before their enactment 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s plan of judicial reform,” 
says the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.), 
“there probably, never would have been a Su- 
preme Court issue in 1937. Many of the pro- 
posals never would have been enacted into law 
and then turned over to the Supreme Court for 


CONGRESS BLAMED 


—— 


the critical attention Congress failed to give 
them.” 

“Even those who believe that the powers of 
the Court should be limited and that its right to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional ought 
to be curtailed,” it is pointed out by the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.), “are by no means unanimous 
in favor of Mr. Roosevelt's opportunistic 
method of meeting the issue — some of their 
ablest representatives being in opposition. 


“The Roosevelt-Cummings strategy is to mix 
the two proposals, treating the Supreme Court 
scheme as a mere detail in a program for court 
reform as a whole.” 


“The appeal by the Attorney General for a 
‘reasonable’ view of the President's proposal,” 
in the opinion of the Richmond News-Leader 
(Dem.), “is directed primarily to Senators who 
have not committed themselves on the subject. 
Mr. Cummings is right in asking that the ap- 
proach of these Senators be that of reason, not 
that of hysteria; but if it is to be reasonable, it 
must be deliberate. Haste, not less than emo- 
tion, leads to political hysteria. The poten- 
tialities of the proposal and its complexities 
alike are great and as yet are unconsidered. 

“Take, for instance, the factor of age. Is it not 
odd that in the present attack on the Supreme 
Court so much should be said of the age of the 
justices, when nobody seems to think it at all 
odd that Mr. Roosevelt should have septuagena- 
rians in his Cabinet?” 


“Neither the friends 


the f ais 
SUPREME COURT nor . e foes of ine Presi 
dent's proposal,” as ob- 


PROPOSAL ASKED served by the New York 


Sun (Ind.), “spent a long time in examining the 
camouflage that surrounded the proposal. . 
“The proposal to pack the Supreme Court 
should be isolated. The vote in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives should be on a 
single, well-defined issue. No Senator or Rep- 
resentative should be put or put himself in the 
position of voting for a profound change in the 
character and influence and destiny of the Su- 
preme Court because such a vote is necessary 
to obtain minor reforms in Federal court pro- 
cedure or to guarantee speedier decisions on 
constitutional questions.” | 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor's 
ment and 


Note: Letters of com- 
suggeslion are invited. 


Congress and Public Opinion + 
Sir:—The President's recurrent out- 


vice and alibi of the lawyers nor the +4 


Carry out the law. At the same time 


Those not intended for publication, 


and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


Instruments of Power” 

Sir:—The recent demand from the 
President to the Congress, even pre- 
senting his “must” legislation for con- 
trol of the Federal Courts in bill form 
for enactment, vividly recalls to mind 
two of his often quoted statements. To 
the Conercss, on the state of the Na- 
tion: “We have built up new instruments 
of power which in the hands of political 
puppets could become shackles to the 
people.’ At Madison Square Garden: 
“In the past four years they have found 
in me their match, in the next four they 
will find their master.” ... 

Invalidating the NRA stopped the de- 
lay and confusion and started the coun- 
try toward recovery, thus showing the 
nine Justices to be mentally alert, ca- 
pable, honest and true to their paths of 
Office. 

The main cause of our country’s 
economic ills, about which no corrective 
efforts are being made, is the nefarious 
spoils system in politics, which under 
the New Dealers makes the former 
Democratic and Republican parties ap- 
pear as novices. B. G. lL. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


x * 


Judicial Age Limits 

Sir:—I am 65 vears old and can’t get 
a position as a traveling salesman, my 
life work, on account of my age. No 
large firms are employing old men 
now.... 

If I am infirm at 65 what are those 
Supreme Court judges at 75 and above? 
Our President, the greatest we have ever 
had, is right and I believe a big ma- 
jority would vote so. The old gentle- 
men should retire now and all succeed- 
ing Ones at 65 or 70. Mr. Roosevelt has 
hit a popular and responsive spot. 
Camp Hill, Ala. P. M. COLEMAN, 


breaks against the Supreme Court of the 
United States, like the seven-year itch, 
reminds one of the get-what-he-wants 
disposition of the man mentioned in 
“Frankie’s Boyhood,” published during 
the 1932 campaign... . 

Why, during all the 1936 campaign did 
he refrain, indeed refuse to disclose his 
intentions on a matter so vital? ... 

Is this Congress also to be supine? ... 
It should “stop, look and listen.” So 
far, the reelection of some members has 
gone along with Roosevelt. There is 
more to be learned from outside of Wash- 
ington than from within as, in sub- 
Stance, the late President Wilson la- 
mented. | 

Let the people, our American citizens, 
be heard from! L. S. ROPES. 
Helena, Mont. 

* * 


Five-to-Four Decisions 
Sir:—With the Supreme Court as it 
rules by a one majority vote, did you 
ever stop and think that that one man 
has more power than the man that ap- 
pointed him and all the Congress and 
the Senate? . .. That is more power 
in that one man’s hands than any dic- 
tator outside of Russia. ... The people 
elected a liberal Congress, implying a 
liberal Supreme Court view. 
Warren, Pa. ROY J. SAMUELSON. 


Urges Congress to Acquiesce 

Sir:—Now that we have a President 
who is fearless and dares to stand for 
the welfare and best interests of the 
people, Congressmen have a chance to 
show their manhood and their sense of 
duty to their constituents. ... 

Everybody knows that there is not one 
syllable or word in the Constitution that 
gives the Supreme Court the power to 
invalidate any law that has been passed 
by the Congress and properly signed by 
lie President. ... 

I refuse te believe thal there are any 
10 men in Washington who know more 
what the people need than all the Con- 
gressmen acting as one body... . 

The people care nothing about the ad- 


contaminated press, and not very much | 


for precedents. We are living today and 

looking forward to a more prosperous 

future. The President and the Con- 

gress got their mandate last Nov. 3. 

Kansas City, Kan. J. M. LOSEY. 
x * 


Urges Congress to Resist 

Sir:—Well, Roosevelt's second oath to 
uphold the Constitution has evidently 
“gone with the wind,” along with his 
last one. 

_ He says in effect, “I want to be boss of 
the Courts just as I am boss of Con- 
gress.” 

Now, is what we have down there in 
Washington a real Congress of men of 
honor and decency, or just Roosevelt's 
Flea Circus hopping dizzily at his com- 
mand? 

Norris seems to have taken his slap in 
the face as an old man unfit mentally 
and liked it, but Glass and Borah have 
@ little more backbone. More power to 
those men who are still using the brains 
God gave them instead of borrowing 
Roosevelt's. MONTANA VOTER. 
Richey, Mont, 


A Michigan View of the Strike 


Sir:—We have just witnessed a most 
disgusting spectacle here in Michigan of 
the use or misuse of political power dur- 
ing the automobile strike. The Gov- 
ernor of this State, with a fanfare of 
trumpets, called out the entire State 
militia at public expense, proclaiming 
from the housetops that he had called 
the troops out to enforce law and order. 

Well, let’s see how well he avoided en- 
forcing any law. First, the General 
Motors plants attempted to open and al- 
low the non-union workers to go back 
to work. These workers called upon the 
Governor to protect them. This he flatly 
refused to do. Next, the sheriff of 
Genesee County called upon him for help 
lo carry out the injunction of the court 
to eject the strikers from the plants 
that they had seized and held by force. 
Again the government flatly refused to 


he ordered all welfare depots thrown 
open to feed the strikers and their de- 
pendents. 

By his actions he has established the 
fact that any body of men or outlaws, 
if they number enough votes, can seize 
anybody's property and hold it under 
his protection and laugh at all the laws 
or any court, 

If this is not dictatorship I'd like to 
know what you call it when very clearly 
orders came straight from Washington. 
How long are right thinking people go- 
ing to stand for this kind of stuff? 
Howell, Mich. GEO. W. EASON. 

x * * 


Wants Miss Perkins Supplanted 

Sir:—We have had a situation of 
thousands of men wanting to work, of 
factories willing to give them that work, 
and we allowed an outlaw labor organi- 
zation through illegal occupation, com- 
monly called a sit-down strike, to pre- 
vent it. 

Why not let Miss Perkins retire? Why 
not recognize and honor legitimate labor 
organizations by appointing William 
Green to her post and give our indi- 
vidual attention to putting men back to 
work? 

But what of Mr. Lewis and his talents, 
you ask. He might give his attention 
to the problem of the bootleg coal in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania. It is only a 
suggestion, but there coal miners are 
working long hours, on little pay with 
unsafe working conditions. 

Corry, Pa. H. 1. WESTLEY. 


In Case of a White House ‘“Sit-Down”’ 

Sir:—I would very much like to see, or 
Say presume there was a demand of em- 
ployes of the White House for more 
wages, shorter hours, and full union rec- 
ognition, with these demands refused, fol- 
lowed by a “sit-down” strike. ... I won- 
der if the President and Miss Perkins 
would abide by these strikers’ decisions, 
or if they would not be ousted without 
any formality. AN OLD SUBSCRIBFR. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cartoonist Harper in the Birminoham Age-Herald 


It Will Probably Still Be There 


The Supreme Court: 
A Liberal View 


THE President's plan for reshaping the 

Federal Judiciary does not go far enough 
to suit The Nation, a weekly publication 
of advanced views, but it urges Congress 
to approve it so that New Deal projects 
may be translated into law. Excerpts from 
an editorial of Feb. 13, follow: 


me are basic objections to the President's plan. 
It clearly does not meet the issue of the judicial 
power as an Obstruction to democratic action. 
It does not go to the root of our judicial oligarchy, 
but by reorganizing it seeks rather to perpetuate it. 
There is a danger that, especially after the number 
of fifteen has been reached, a justice will wait until 
he has a favorable President before resigning, thus 
creating a scmi-hereditary caste. It can be used as 
effectively by a reactionary President as by a Me- 
eral, and ultimately it may produce simply a bentA- 
ful of younger reactionaries—just as blind and stuv- 
born in their fifties as in their seventies. Moreover, 
even a liberal President finds that there’s many a 
slip between the nomination of a judge and his de- 
cisions: be it eternally remembered that McRey- 
nolds was appointed by Wilson. And certainly Mr. 
Roosevelt, judging from the names most mooted 
now, cannot be depended upon to choose more 
wisely than his predecessors. 


A CONTINUING CAMPAIGN 

Nevertheless, it is the task of progressives to sup- 
port the measure—with an open-eyed awareness of 
its shortcomings. It will clear the blockage of New 
Deal legislation—at least for the immediate future, 
Meanwhile it will have delivered a blow to the sanc- 
tity of the Supreme Court from which the court 
will never wholly recover. If the court can be de- 
feated once, it can be defeated again—and that is 
a lesson from which the people will profit. While 
logically the plan is leaky, psychologically it is 
sound. For talk as we may about educating the 
common man on the judicial power, the thing that 
sticks in his mind is that the men who exercise it 
are old men and probably behind the times. 

But for progressives to support this measure does 
not mean that they should stop there. Purging the 
Supreme Court does not preclude curbing it. A 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


The “‘Cure-All’’ They Didn’t Want 


movement for a constitutional amendment must be 
launched now, so that when the rejuvenated court 
again grows ossified, we shall not have to fight the 
same battle all over again. But to refuse support to 
Mr. Roosevelt's measure and to hold out for “an 
amendment or nothing” is now—whatever it may 
have been before—playing into the hands of the re- 
actionaries. They will inveigh against “packing” 
the court, grow hysterical about the supposed blow 
to the independence of the judiciary, and insist that 
the only method of change is through an amend- 
ment. Do not be trapped by them. The only thing 
they value in an amendment is the delay it would 
involve and their hope finally of being able to beat 
it. And without Roosevelt’s support for an amend- 
ment, that hope would be a reality. With his sup- 
port it is possible to push on the campaign for con- 
stitutional reform, viewing the present proposal 
merely as the opening gun in a battle that will be 
protracted and fiercely disputed. In such a battle 
what the progressives have chiefly to overcome is 
the myth of Supreme Court divinity. When they 
have conquered that, they can move on to achieve 
democracy. 


Diplomatic Garb 


N executive order prohibiting American diplo- 
matic officials from wearing uniforms or regalia 
is looked upon with favor by 58 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers. Objection is voiced by 42 pct. 
Upholders of the-decree hold that it is in keeping 
with the American republican ideals even though it 
be at the cost of picturesqueness and color. 
In opposition it is argued that Americans may 
well follow the ways of the world without loss of 
dignity and with no sacrifice of character. 
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Fewer Clouds Seen 
On Business Horizon 


Go signals for business. Indexes on 
higher levels. Worries over rising 


prices. 


HE dip that occurred in general business activity 
T during January and early February is giving 
way to a new upturn. Barring a strike in the 
steel industry in April, this present rise is scheduled 
to continue into the early summer months. 

Government appraisers of the business situa- 
tion—armed with more sources of information than 
any other—express satisfaction over the outlook. 
They say: 

Goods of all kinds are in demand. Steel is operat- 
ing near effective capacity at a period when con- 
struction is not far from its seasonal low and before 
re-armament demands are fully felt. There is 
little to show that much steel is going to build up 
inventory in anticipation of a strike. 

Rising rents, abundant and cheap money, threat 
of rising prices and greater confidence over the 
future are combining to encourage a sharp spurt 
in home building. 

Everything still points to a 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 
car year in the. automobile industry despite a strike- 
caused lag of 100,000 in the first six week’s pro- 
duction. The textile industry has just set an all- 
time production record, but some uncertainty is 
expressed over the ability of that industry to hold 
at its recent level. 


DELIVERY BRINGS PREMIUM 


In many lines of consumption goods, premiums 
are being paid for early delivery. Some manu- 
facturers are unable to fill demand. Continuation 
of large-scale Government spending keeps trade 
active—so active in fact that some officials are 
saying that relief spending now could be curtailed 
drastically without jolting business. 

Inflationary results are following in the wake 
of the flood. Heavy buying is under way for re- 
pairs, rebuilding and re-stocking. Large expendi- 
tures will be needed., Government loans have start- 
ed to backstop private lending. 

At the same time: Raw material prices are tend- 
ing to level off, following a long rise that has been 
world-wide... Officials expect that the next impor- 
tant upward movement will be in the price of 
finished goods since these prices have not yet fully 
ciscounted the upturn in commodities and in wages. 

Businessmen are inclined to be optimistic in a 
period of rising prices. Their optimism can express 
itself in borrowing to expand, now that money is 
plentiful and the market attractive. 


TWO CLOUDS ON HORIZON 


But the truth is that the Government appraisers 
are keeping a close watch on two developments: 

One is the movement to organize this country’s 
unorganized workers in a drive for increased wages 
Reserve Board officials are concerned lest this move 
lead to a rapid rise in industrial costs, and conse- 
quently in prices, 

The other is the situation in agriculture, where 
a good crop this year could quickly bring an upset 
to existing prices. 

If industrial prices should tend now to rise 
rapidly, and farm prices should run into another 
period of decline, the disparity that played a part 
in creating the 1929 smash would return to be 
wrestled with. 

However, that problem is months away at least, 
and may be further postponed by world develop- 
ments. 

Right now all appears to be optimism—tempered 
by the labor outlook in steel and coal. ° 


No Steel for the Navy? 


No steel for Government? Effect on 
warship building. Suggested ways 
out. 


HE United States Navy needs steel for battle- 
Ships. Steel companies are asked to bid. Yet 
no bids are being received. 


Before the end of next month, unless steel is 
forthcoming, work will stop on some battleship 
building in Navy Yards. 

But why this difficulty in buying steel at any price? 

The reason is that, the Government, under the 
Walsh-Healey act, requires steel companies on bid- 

ding to give assurance that workers work not more 
than 40 hours a week. Apparently no company is 
able or willing to give that assurance. 


Conferences are under way to determine what 
can be done about this situation. 

Bids have been forthcoming from most industries 
but not from steel. The Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, could make an exception of this industry 
on the grounds of emergency. But she balks at 
making that exception and representatives of or- 
ganized labor back her up. The A. F. of L. has gone 
on record against any concessions to the industry 
and charges collusion in refusal to bid on steel. 

Hints are heard that, unless the impasse is 
broken, the Government will consider making its 
own steel. But hints also are heard, from Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), author of the law, that unless its 
administration is less stringent Congress will be 
asked by him to amend or repeal the Act. 


Actually, chances strongly favor compromise that 
will open way to bidding. Steel companies, 
swamped with orders and faced with uncertainty 
about labor relations are not anxious to take on 
Government work. 


The suggestion is advanced that the steel in- 
dustry might set aside a plant or two to be de- 
voted to government work. In those plants the 
hours of work would be limited to 40 per week. 
Other plants could continue their present 44 or 48 
hour weeks. 


Mr. Roosevelt also hints that a Government arm- 
ament factory might be retooled and reopened. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


AUTO—Once more automobile workers 
begin to punch the time clock after a 44 
day nation-wide strike in several plants. 
More than 677,000 men are employed in 
the manufacture and parts-making 
branches of the industry with a total an- 
nual pay rollin excess of $700,000,000. 


STEEL—Recommended by Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity analysts, financed by Falk Foundation 
and Brookings Institution, is mass organization 
of steel workers along industrial lines advocated 
by the CIO. With annual pay roll of more than 
$860,000,000, the industry employs 525,000 
workers. 


~-Wide World—Resettlement Administration 


THREE INDUSTRIES SPOTLIGHTED BY THE WEEK’S DEVELOPMENTS 


CLOTHING—Under the leadership of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
an afhliate of the CIO, 135,000 men’s clothing 
workers under an amicable agreement between 
employers and union heads received a 12 per 
cent salary increase amounting to $30,000,000 
annually. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION?—CONTROL BY FARM 
AND LABOR—BUSINESS THINKING CHANGES 


« + 


The spirit of the NRA. Farm and la- 
bor in the saddle. Government in 
every day life. Dread of deflation. 


ONALD RICHBERG, then as now a close 
White House adviser, tipped business men 
during the hectic Summer of 1933, to the fact 
that they were in for a revolution. The term 
seemed mild at the time and few questioned it. 
Later the tide turned. For one reason or an- 
other the experiments in revolution cracked up. 
Most of the resolutions taken in time of crisis 
were forgotten. Business seemed headed back 
to the good old days and Mr. Richberg’s tip was 
cause for a laugh. 

But today, after scanning the scene of busi- 
ness and Government, some important people 
are beginning to wonder if the President’s ad- 
visor did not guess right. Something is hap- 


_ pening, by whatever name known. 


How so? A look about 


Washington and over the 
BARGAIN WITH LIKE country provides a ready 


UNITS OF CAPITAL cwer. 


In Detroit, executives of General Motors Cor- 
poration are meeting with John L. Lewis’ CIO 
and executives of one big union of automobile 
workers to bargain on wages and working con- 
ditions. 

In New York, representatives of one big union 
of 135,000 garment workers bargained with rep- 
resentatives of all employers in the industry and 
came out with a three-year contract calling for 
a sharp wage increase and improved working 
conditions. The principle was recognized that 
workers should receive an important part of the 
gains realized through increased production. 

In Pittsburgh the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, of the conservative University of Pitts- 
burgh, is proposing that steel industry workers 
should be organized into one big independent 
union, that these workers should bargain on a 
national basis with their employers and that 


GREAT LABOR UNITS 


they should be free from employer interference. 


In New York, John L. Lewis, as representa- 
tive of one big union of soft coal miners started 
to dicker with one big organization of employ- 
ers in search of an agreement over wages and 
working conditions in the soft coal industry. 

Old Section 7a of NIRA—regarded by em- 
ployers as the revolution wrapped up in NRA— 
was dead, but.its spirit seemed to be marching on. 


LOBBIES TODAY ARE hen, too, all over the 
OF FARM AND LABOR announcements 


of wage increases—some 
NOT OF EMPLOYERS voluntary, some forced— 


were bobbing into the news. The sit-down strike 
technique, unknown back in 1933, but in itself 
revolutionary in its implications, had’become an 
accepted weapon of labor. 

At the White House, President Roosevelt, 
seeking support for his plans, counted on or- 
ganized labor and organized farmers. In Con- 
gress, the powerful lobbies—once business dom- 
inated—today are those of labor and of farmers, 
making demands and getting results. Business 
men receive a hearing, but their's no longer is 
the master’s voice. 

The real revolution may be uncovered in the 


+ fact that this country for the first time has what 
is a near approach to a farmer-labor government. 


Voices that count are those of Lewis and Wil- 
liam Green and George L. Berry, speaking for 
organized labor; Henry A. Wallace, Edward 
O’Neal and a group of sectional leaders speak- 
ing for organized farmers. Both labor and agzri- 
culture now possess machinery to produce poli- 
tical pressure that extends down to every com- 
munity and every district. 


As business men look ahead they suddenly 
find that old guides are gone. 


Until now the veto power of a conservative 
Supreme Court majority .could be taken for 
granted. This majority, in rapid succession, 
upset control over oil production, minimum 
wage and maximum hour controls of NRA, pro- 
duction controls of AAA, wage and hour con- 
trols of the Guffey Coal act. The Constitution 
was accepted as the bulwark against sudden 
change or new interferences from Government. 


armers are asking new 
TO BIG INDUSTRY 


controls over production, 
bigger bounties, crop insurance, help for tenants 
and a variety of other things. The constitu- 
tional bulwark does not appear quite so strong 
to those who question the wisdom of added 
farmer-labor power. 

In the past, organized labor when making de- 
mands on employers was forced to depend on 
its own resources if those demands resulted in 
a strike. Now Government protects strikers 
from destitution. Once wages were largely in- 
fluenced by normal operation of supply upon de- 
mand. Today Government skims off the sur- 
plus to bolster a higher wage standard. 

Business considered it an axiom that election 


Business Barometers 


latest statistical temperature chart 
of American business shows that: 

Department store sales in New York in 
week ended Feb. 17 were 19.4 per cent 
above one year ago, in Philadelphia, 11 per 
cent; in Boston, 17 per cent; in Atlanta, 
15 per cent; in St. Louis, 28 per cent. 

In Cincinnati and Louisville stores are 
having difficulty filling demand for goods 
now that flood waters have receded. 

Wholesale commodity prices for the 
week ended Feb. 13 advanced 0.2 per cent 
to 85.6 per cent of the 1926 average. 

Steel production is running between 82 
and 83 per cent of theoretical capacity, or 
at the near actual productive capacity of 
the industry. 

Automobile production in the week 
ended Feb. 15 totalled 72,850 cars against 
72,295 the week before and 75,170 a year 
ago. 

Electric power output for the same week 
declined slightly on a seasonally adjusted 
index basis but was 12.7 per cent above one 
year ago. 

December unemployed were set at 8,- 
399,000 by the Industrial Conference Board, 
a decrease of 18 per cent from one year ago. 


+ years were bad business years, and that strikes 
represented a depressing influence on confidence 
and on the general movement of industry. 


Yet business went through the violent 1936 
election campaign with its profits 50 to 75 per 
cent higher than the year before. So large were 
earnings that the Treasury now estimates that 
revenue collections in March will total a record- 
breaking $820,000,000. Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau expects that the Government's floating debt 
will begin to contract after July 1. More and 
more of that debt will be owned by workers in 
the form of social security obligations. 


Preliminary estimates of the official index of 
industrial production for January suggest that 
this barometer of general activity will stand at 
114 per cent of the 1923-25 average compared 
with 121 per cent in December—which had 
shown an unusual spurt. A west coast maritime 
strike and.a nation-wide check to General Mo- 
tors production, in combination, did not slow the 
procession importantly. 


The result may call for a revolution in busi- 
ness thinking. Old guides seem no longer to 
serve. 


TAXES BY BILLIONS Other evidences of the 
change to which Donald 


OF DOLLARS DEFRAY Richberg referred:in 1933 
COST OF EXPERIMENT... impressing 


selves upon business men. 

The first millions are flowing into the Treas- 
ury from taxes on payrolls to support a nation- 
wide system of old-age insurance and State sys- 
tems of unemployment insurance. This flow 
soon will reach the proportion of a billion dol- 
lars a year, unless checked by the courts. Estab- 
lished is the idea of Government promoted se- 
curity for individuals against the hazards of 
old age and unemployment. 

Government credit is moving in to help home 
Owners and business men in the flooded Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys to get back on their feet. 
First disaster loans are being made to help mer- 
chants restock, howeowners to repair and re- 
build, manufacturers to gct machinery back into 
working order. 

But at the same time: 

To protect the loans it has on 1,000,000 
homes, the Home Owners Loan Corporation— 
Government lending agency — has foreclosure 
proceedings under way on 70,000 homes and ex- 
pects that it will need to foreclose on 90,000 
more. As part of the revolution Uncle Sam is 
to become the nation’s biggest landlord. 

To protect the loans it has on about 800,000 
farms, the Farm Credit Administration, through 
its Land Banks, is foreclosing on many of those 
farms. It offers 30,000 farms for sale. 

In other words, the Government in Washing- 
ton is digging itself deeper and deeper into 
the everyday lives of the citizens of the nation. 
Government is held responsible for the state of 
business, for the condition of markets, for the 
wages of labor, for the relation between work- 
ers and employers, for the employment of idle, 
for security against old age, for the control of 
floods and dust storms, for control of foreign 
investments, for an ever increasing list of prob- 
lems. 

This, again, represents part of the revolution 
to which Mr. Richberg referred. 


Owen SCOTT. 


them- 
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More in Store 
For Farm and Labor? 


Quiet hints to Senators. The courts 
and business. New lobbies in place 
of old. 


OME Senators, invited to the White House to talk 
over the future of the Supreme Court, came 
away with the distinct impression that Mr. Roose- 
velt has plans in his desk that are going to interest 
working men. 

But those plans—for wage and hour controls in 
industry—are not to be carried into effect unless 
Congress clears the way by authorizing a change 
in the make-up of the court. Their fate, pre- 
sumably, rests on the Senators. 


Less indirect is the move to interest farm belt 
Senators in the proposal to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. 

Agriculture is offered a new and stronger AAA, 
with all of the powers and subsidies and price con- 
trols of the old AAA and more, too. Henry A. Wal- 
lace, as Secretary of Agriculture, bluntly advises 
that farmers can have these things if a majority 
of the court’s justices go along. 


BACK SEAT FOR BUSINESS 


These methods suggest that business men are 
losing in the important struggle to influence public 
sentiment. 

Labor, organized, and representing millions of 
votes, has machinery that reaches down into every 
community in the land. That machinery. is being 
polished by Labor’s Non-Partisan League. It can 
be used to get things that workers want from a na- 
tional government that has the power to give them. 
Minimum wage and maximum hour laws are dis- 
covered to be tempting. The League is being car- 
ried over from the last election as a permanent or- 
ganization to influence Congress. 

The same thing is going on in agriculture. Per- 
manent status is being given organization of farm- 
ers built up in every community during the last 
political campaign. Its machinery is scheduled to 
start turning to let Congressmen hear about what of 
farm voters think of the President’s plan to alter 
the court. 

Letters from lawyers and business men, reaching 
individual congressmen, are openly discounted. Not 
so letters from workingmen and ‘farmers. 

With numbers on the other side, business faces 
a growing problem in devising methods to make its 
influence felt in Washington and in State capitais 
where officials are dependent upon a majority of 
the popular vote for election. 


WHAT’S WANTED OF THE COURT 


In moving on the court, Mr. Roosevelt principally 
seeks one thing. 2 

That is: a broader interpretation by a majority 
of the Supreme Court of the Federal Government 
power to regulate interstate commerce. If the court 
will determine that factors affecting the production 
of goods directly affect commerce between the 
States and are subject to Federal Government regu- 
lation, the President will consider that his legal 
troubles are ended. 

So long as the court holds that production is not 
commerce—that manufacturing, mining, agricul- 
ture and construction are local enterprises—and so 
long as the Constitution remains unamended, busi- 
ness men have little to be concerned about in the 
way of legislation limiting hours of work or mini- 
mum wages, or Federal regulation of labor rela- 
tions. 

But once that Supreme Court barrier is removed, 
the plans that the President has in his desk, and 
the plans now being offered by Henry Wallace for 
farmers, will face relatively clear sailing. 

That explains why Senators are being tipped off 
to the plans now on ice, and why the machinery for 
sentiment building that worked so well last Novem- 
ber, now is being put back to work. 

Old business defenses against Government in- 
terference are under heavy pressure. Yet that pres- 
sure could be relieved quickly if all Supreme Court 
justices—liberals as well as conservatives—should 
decide in the next few weeks that they all agreed 
that production of goods is not commerce within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

After that nothing but a Constitutional amend- 
ment would suffice to give the President what he 
seeks. 


Who Are the Unemployed? 


The ranks of the jobless. Skilled 
labor: Scarce or plentiful? Limi- 
tations of age in labor field. 


PA has just completed a second attempt to an- 
swer the questions: Who are the unemployed? 
What are their capacities? 

It finds: 

One million out of six million eligible for WPA 
employment were unskilled labor. A second million 
were semi-skilled—factory workers, miners, chauf- 
feurs, etc. Three-quarters of a million were farm 
operators and farm laborers. Another 300,000 were 
semi-skilled construction workers. 

These fields accounted for half of the unem- 
ployed. 

Then there were 600,000 domestic servants, half 
a million individuals who were unclassified and a 
quarter of a million qualified as semi-skilled work- 
ers and foremen. 

Skilled workers out of jobs were found to total 
half a million, with 130,000 carpenters, 101.000 paint- 
ers, 31,000 masons, 32,000 plumbers, among others, 
Office workers accounted for a quarter of a million 
and salesmen for 200,000 others. Professional work- 
ers out of jobs numbered more than 100,000. 

Why the complaints being heard that skilled 
workers are scarce, when WPA lists large numbers? 

The answer may lie in other figures showing that 
35 out of every 100 workers on WPA are 45 to 65 
years old and half are 25 to 44 years of age. Age, 
physical infirmity, loss of skill through idleness may 
account for the different ideas about the number of 
Skilled workers now idle. 
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The United States News 


By Frederick VanNuys 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, 
[Continued From Page 5.] 


and industrial developments de- 


mand an enlargement of Federal | 


legislative power. 
not be accomplished through sub- 
terfuge or indirection. 
done in the regular, constitutional, 
American way—by the people them- 
selves—just as it always has been 
done and I pray God always will be 
qdone. (From an address over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, Feb. 
15.) 


But if so, let it | 


Let it be | 


By Burton K. Wheeler 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of Montana, 


[Continued From Page 5.] 
usurped the legislative power of 
Congress no one can deny. 


The issue is, how are we to cor- 
rect these abuses. 


_ over 70 are good judges. 


government in Congress, the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


ing Company network, Feb. 19.) 


By James F. Byrnes 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, 


N some great newspapers and at 


some meetings recently held by | 


lawyers throughout the country, 
there has been severe denunciation 
of President Roosevelt’s proposals 
for reorganization of the Federal 
courts. I approve of those proposals. 

Upon its face, no one questions 
the soundness of the principle that 
judges should be retired at 70 years. 

The test is not whether some men 
The test 
is whether men of $0 or 60 years of 
age will, as a rule, make better 
judges. The only reasons given why 
the Supreme Court Judges are dif- 
ferent from all other Judges are that 
Mr. Justice Holmes was a great 


_ Judge and served until he was 90, 


I want legisla- | 


tion of permanent benefit rather | 
than to accept some stop-gap pro- | 


posal which is going to make it | 


difficult if not impossible to get real 
and lasting reform. 


the farmers that the placing of six 
new men. on the Supreme Court 
will decide the issues in their favor? 
What assurance can they have 
unless promises are exacted from 
them in advance and if promises 
are exacted in advance they would 
be unfit to act as judges. If prom- 
ises were exacted, it would form a 
structure upon which dictatorship 
might be reared. 


OPPOSED TO USURPATION 

I am opposed to the Executive 
usurping the powers either of the 
legislative or the judicial branch 
of government—and the proposal 
of the Administration has for its 
purpose only that. 


I am weary of ill advised and 
poorly conceived expedients. If this 
Administration seriously desires re- 
form, let us face the problem now. 


Senator Bone, of Washington, and 
I have introduced an amendment 
to the Constitution providing, in 
event the Supreme Court declared 
a law unconstitutional, that after 
an intervening election, if the Con- 
gress re-passed the Act by a two- 
thirds majority, it would then be- 
come a valid law. ...Its purpose is 


and Mr. Justice Brandeis is a great - 


Judge at 80. But does the greatness 
of these two men change the wis- 
dom of establishing a general rule? 

But, say the critics of the proposal, 


admitting the wisdom of the retire- 
_ ment of Judges at 70, it should not 
What assurance have labor and | 


be accomplished by adding addi- 


_ tional Judges to the Court. The an- 


| 


swer is that the only other way in 
which it could be accomplished 
would be by Constitutional Amend- 
ment, which would mean a delay of 
years. 


RETIREMENTS HOPED FOR 


The critics of the proposal argue 
that if additional Judges are ap- 
pointed, the court will become un- 
wieldly. The court will be increased 


only if the Judges now on the court | 


who are eligible for retirement, re- 
fuse to retire.... 

Now do not be deceived by this 
fervid oratory about preserving the 
Constitution and the liberties of the 
people. The real question is, how 
soon we can have laws helping the 
working man and the working wo- 
man by establishing minimum wages 
and maximum hours, collective bar- 
gaining, unemployment insurance, 
and old age benefits; how soon we 
can have laws helping the farmers 
by establishing control of surpluses 
and crop insurance; how soon we 
can have laws helping the unem- 
pioyed with public works; how soon 
we can have laws helping sufferers 
from flood and drought, with pro- 


(From an | 
address over a National Broadcast- | 


| their 


TVA; how soon we can have laws 
helping the full third of our popu- 
jation who are ill-housed to have a 
decent place in which to live; how 
soon we can have laws helping the 
children of the nation by conserv- 
ing the national resources until they 
grow to manhood and womanhood. 


Those are the things tkis fight is | 


really about. 


URGES NEED FOR SPEED 
And the real question is whether 


we shall take a course of action | 


which will make possible the enact- 


| ment of such laws this spring and 

immediate enforcement, or | 
whether we shall take a course of | 
action which will postpone them for | 
many years, and possibly deny them 


to us forever. 
Adoption of the President’s pro- 


- posal does not mean necessarily that 


all the legislation of the Congress 
would be held Constitutional. It 
does mean, or should mean, that 
that legislation would be considered 
by a Court where it had a chance 
to be held Constitutional. 

I am opposed to a dictatorship of 
any kind. I am opposed to the dic- 
tatorship of a President elected by 
the people. I am opposed to the dic- 
tatorship of a Congress elected by 
the people. I am more opposed to 
the dictatorship of five Judges, who 
are not elected by the people, and 
who cannot in any election be re- 
moved by the people. (From an ad- 
dress over National Broadcasting 
Company network, Feb. 17.) 


By Sherman Minton 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of Indiana 


NDER our system of government, 
as it now operates, five men on 
the Supreme Court have an absolute 
veto power over the legislative pol- 
icy of the people’s elected repre- 
sentatives. Would you vote to put 
all the power of government in the 


hands of five men? Would you do | 
it where you had nothing to do | 


with the selection of any of the 
men? 
to remove them? 


under our Constitutional develop- 
ment. 
in the hands of five men, who con- 
stitute a majority of the Supreme 
Court. This awful power should 
not rest in the hands of any five 
men.. 


Our government is set up on a 
system of checks and _ balances. 
Congress checks the President, the 


President checks the Congress with + 
his veto, and the people every two 


and four years check both Con- 
gress and the President in an elec- 
tion. Who checks the Supreme 
Court? ... There isn’t a check upon 
their power, save their own con- 


science, and your Constitution, in | 


the words of Chief Justice Hughes, 
means just what the judges say it 
is. They are independent of the 
people, 


SYSTEM “OUT OF BALANCE” 


preme Court is absolute. If our 
government was set up on a system 
of three coordinate branches, exec- 
utive, legislative and judiciary, and 
it was, then we are woefully out of 
balance on the side of the Court. 


Someone has suggested that if the | 


judges are to be retired at 70, why 
not Congressmen? The answer to 
that isysimple. His fitness to sit is 
submitted to the people every two 
or six years at an election, but the 
judges never have to submit to 
election. They alone pass on their 
own fitness. I believe in elderly men 
in Government, but not a Govern- 
ment by elderly men only. ... 


It is suggested that the bill en- 
courages dictatorship. If the bill 
passed, the President can nominate, 
but the Senate has to confirm. That 
is check No. 1 in dictatorship. And 


' the President and Senate have to 
| answer to the people; that is check 


No. 2. After a judge is appointed 
he is there for life or good behavior; 
that is check No. 3. Check No. 4 is 
the honor and integrity of President 
Roosevelt in whom you and I have 
confidence. . 


FRUITS OF ELECTION VICTORY 


The common people won the 
last election and we are only trying 
to preserve the fruits of that victory. 


It is said that this is an attempt | 


to pack the court: 
the court today? It is packed now 
by appointees of Administrations 


_ gone and repudiated. 
It has been suggested that a Con- } 


stitutional amendment is the proper 
way. Of course, this. suggestion 
comes loudest from those who would 
not support such an amendment. 
But why an amendment since this 
method is clearly within the Con- 
stitution and whatever the Con- 


stitution provides is certainly Amer- | 
| ican? 


Today the veto power of the Su- | that of the transgressor, 


The way of amendment, like 
is hard. 
(From an address delivered un- 
der the auspices of the Washington 
Star and broadcast over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, 
Feb. 15.) 


By Josiah W. Bailey 


United States Senator, 
Democrat, of North Carolina 


HE American people have within 
the last few days been suddenly 
confronted with a new and deeply 
disturbing question. ... A recon- 
struction of the Supreme Court at 
one stroke. 


Constitution. ... 


In his message to Congress, the | 
President undertook to argue that | 
_ the Court was behind with its work. 


But the fact is against him here. . 
The Solicitor General says: 


ords have been printed and briefs 
can be prepared.” 


It has been a most difficult period. 


oration. 


There has been division in the 


How do we find + 


It implies even more | 
' than reconstruction of the Court. 
It predicates a new version of the | 


THE STORM OF DEBATE OVER REFORMS FOR THE JUDICIARY 


+ to place the political power of the + tection through such projects as the + Court—as there always has been + 


when great questions were pre- 
sented. But no one has attributed 
this division, on either side, to age 
or infirmity. We have seen the 
Court unanimous in the NRA case, 
but that unanimity has not so far 


been attributed to weakness in the | 
Court. It 
Humphreys case, but no one has © 


was unanimous in the 
thought that that unanimity was 
due to any infirmity in the Court. 
We saw it divided 6 to 3 in the AAA 


.and Carter Coal cases, but none who 
read the opinions have said that 


the opinions of the Court or the dis- 
senting opinions were due to age or 
infirmity. ... 


SOUNDLY BASED DECISIONS 


And at all times it has been rec- 
ognized that the Court’s opinions 
have been consistent with the 
Court’s historic interpretation of the 
Constitution—with the reading of 
the language of 
which Marshall and Story, Miller, 
Fuller and White have made famil- 
jar, and which the whole country 
has approved in every generation. 


We have no difficulty in perceiving 
the obvious fact that our President 
seeks to reconstitute the Supreme 
Court to bring about a new inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, by 


decisions sustaining his view of the | 


powers of the Congress and the 
rights of the people and the States. 


The remedy is worse—infinitely 


| worse—than the difficulty to which 


-« | it is addressed. It 
“The | 


work of the Court is current and 
| cases are heard as soon after rec- 


was never in- 


tended that any President or any | 


Congress should control the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
or any other court.... 


_ FEARS THE PRECEDENT 


But there has been no complaint | 
_ from any quarter of delay or deteri- 


If one Congress may add six 
members to the Court to validate 
its acts, another Congress may add 


that document | 


_ stroy the Republic. 
_ dress over a National Broadcasting 
ten more members to validate its 


acts. This would be to destroy the, 
Courts and the Constitution. And ’ 
it would be better not to pretend to 
have either. ... 


A stacked jury, a stacked Court, 
and a stacked deck of cards are in 
the same moral category—one has 
no more confidence in one than in 
another of them. 

We cannot put Congress or Presie . 
dent above the Constitution. Like’ 
the Flag, it is over all. ... The Sue 
preme Court of the United States 
is not the creature of Congress. It 
was brought forth by the people, 
It is their institution. . .. It does 
not veto acts of the Congress. It 
declares only when those acts trans 
gress the limits set upon the powers 
of the Congress. That: and no more, 


It has guarded the rights of the 
people, it has preserved the rights 
of the States, it has maintained the 
rights and the powers of the Union 
—and all without purse, without 
patronage, without propaganda, 
without force, but not without 
Power—not without the power in 
it and in ourselves which makes for 
Righteousness. 


_ CONSTITUTION ABOVE LAWS 


Congress is mighty, but the Con- 
stitution is mightier. Presidents are 
powerful, but the Constitution is 
more powerful. Laws are strong, but 
the Constitution is stronger. 


The Court and the Constitution. 
They stand or fall together. The 
Constitution creates the Court, and 
the Court declares and maintains 
the Constitution. To weaken one is 
to weaken the other. To tamper 
with one is to tamper with the 
other. To destroy one is to destroy 
the other. To weaken either is to 
weaken the foundations of our Re- 
public. To destroy either is to de- 
(From an ad- 


Company network, Feb. 13.) 


Where you have no power | 
That is exactly | 
what has happened in this country | 


This tremendous power lies 
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AN_AID TO FARMING. Although this month the 
Alcoholic Beverages Industry is only entering upon 
| fe its fourth year of the post-repeal era, its influence as 
a a business bulwark is already proving of tremendous 
7 aid to allied industries. The figures below show the 
Farm products used in the manufacture of Alcoholic 
Beverages from April 1933 to June 1936, 


146,930,000 BU. 
72,000,000 BU. 
29,898,000 BU. 

8,964,000 BU. 

101,447,000 LBS. 


2,402,000 TONS 
e + 257,000 TONS 
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YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


SCHENLEY CREAM OF KENTUCKY smacur BOURBON 


For a real “ ‘down south” mint julep or highball use this “ double-rich” Kentucky 
Bourbon—made the food old Keatecky way! 


COPYRIGHT 1 1937, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 
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Its mountain-fresh atmosphere 
all year ’round... its beau- 
tifully designed interiors, remi- 
niscent of Mount Vernon... 
the charm and service of its 
Tavern Cars—these qualities 
set The George Washington apart from other 
trains and quickly established its authentically 


American character. 


also say, and truthfully, that “It has the fleet 
smoothness of The Flying Scotsman, the sleek 
beauty of The Golden Arrow, the splendor 
and comfort of The Rome Express. 


composite of all the luxurious trains in the 


world,” 


ever, there is no extra fare. 
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Future of Silver: 
Who Is to Decide? 


Jorkings of “‘white metal” purchase 
program. Differences of opinion. 
Senate committee deciding factor. 


ILL the “do something for silver” policy of the 
Government be changed? 

The answer to that question apparently lies with 
the Senate silver committee, which advanced the 
silver-purchase program in the first place. At least. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
who administers the program feels that the effect 
of the policy is none of his business and that all 
he should do is io follow the congressional mandate. 

The Secretary’s thoughts upon operations of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 were given at the House 
appropriation hearings in December in answer to 
questions by Representative James P. Buchanan 
(Dem.) of Brenham, Tex., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. (Transcript of ine 
hearings was released last week.) 


GOLD INFLUX CHECKS SILVER QUOTA 


Facts brought out in the discussion between 
Messrs. Morgenthau and Buchanan, and other 
members of the House Committee: 

1.—Because of the huge influx of gold into the 
nation, the Treasury has been making no headway 
toward raising the proportion of silver monetary 
stocks in relation to gold. 

As Representative Louis Ludlow (Dem.), of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., summarized. the situation: “It is 
like a treadmill. Silver never gets to the quarter 
pole in its race with gold.” 

Under the terms of the Act the Treasury must 
buy silver until the world price equals $1.29 an 
ounce. or until the silver monetary holdings of this 
country equal one-fourth of the total monetary 
holdings. 

At present, the Treasury having spent over $1,- 
100.000,000 in purchasing silver, at an average price 
of 60 cents an ounce, the ratio is still 20 per cent. 
Moreover the world price is about 45 cents an ounce 
as compared with 44 cents when the purchasing pro- 
gram began and the original goal of $1.29 cents an 
ounce. 


PRODUCTION MORE THAN DOUBLED 


2.—The price of 78 cents an ounce which the 
Treasury pays for newly-mined domestic silver has 
‘ been arrived at as a result of Treasury trading 
rather than as a result of determining the cost of 
producing American silver and then adding a fair 
profit for the miner. Because of that price silver 
production has increased from around 24,000,000 
ounces to 63,000,000 ounces. 

Mr. Buchanan said:’ “Now, I just supposed that 
the Bureau of Mines had figured on what was nec- 
essary for a reasonable profit in mining operations, 
and based on that figure, I reasoned that you had 
fixed the price at 78 cents.” 

-Replied Secretary Morgcnthau: “No that is not 
it. It ‘is, you may say, a coincidence.” He 
earlier implied that the Bureau had not been con- 
sulied. After Buchanan pressed the matter further, 
Mr. Morgenthau replied: 

“After all, you have got a committee in Congress 
... and it seems to me that it would be a perfectly 
fair question to ask them what they think we should 
pay for domestic, newly-mined silver.” 

The Representative replied that he did not “think 
it would be fair to the American people to leave the 
decision to them.” 

And there the matter rested, when the Secretary 
declared: “But at least we might ask them for 
their opinion. We have spent thousands of dollars 
to furnish them with statistics and reports.” 

At a press conference later in the week he told 
reporters that his time was taken up with other 
matters, and he could not discuss any changes in 
the Administration’s silver policy. 


The Finance Ticker 


Stock and Bond Sales Larger; 
Great Gain in New Issues 


More Stock SALes.—The year 1936 was almost a 
$0 per cent improvement over 1935 as far as stock 
and bond sales on registered securities exchange 
were concerned. The SEC reports dollar value of 
transactions last year was $27,284,000,000, an in- 
crease Of 42.7 per cent over the previous year, 95 
per cent of the sales being effected on the two 
New York exchanges. 

New Issues Gain.—Week after week last year the 
United States News carried a summary of the most 
important new security issues registered with the 
SEC. Last week the Commission reported that the 
total gross proceeds of issues registered with it 
were estimated at $5,064,000,000, almost twice as 
large as the $2,677,000,000 registered in 1935. 


Lists Up to Date.—One publication prepared by 


SEC has proved: very convenient for investors, and’ 


that is the list of all securities, listed and unlisted, 
on all registered and exempted exchanges. This 
has now been revised as of Dec. 31, and may be ob- 
tained without charge upon request from the Pub- 
lication Unit, Securities & Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

RESERVES AND INTEREST.—Under a resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, the Federal Reserve was directed to 
explain its action in raising the reserve require- 
ments of member banks. In so doing the Board 
last week reiterated its “expectation that credit 
conditions would continue to be easy after the in- 
crease in reserve requirements goes into effect.” 
Also, the Board declared, any shifts in public and 
private obligation interest rates could not be ac- 


curately ascribed as exclusively due to the Board's 
action. 


“IN-aND-Ovut” Trapinc. — In allowing the New 
York Stock Exchange to amend its own rules toa 
plug the loophole in the stock Margin rules which 
allowed “in and out trading,” the Federal Reserve 
Board followed last week a practice employed at 
times by SEC. Instead of insisting on a mandatory 
rule of its own, the Board appears willing to give 
the Exchange ieeway to eliminate practices which 
the Board frowns upon. Brokers are hopeful that 
this is a portent of smoother relations between 
themselves and Washington in the future. 


i 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


CHECKING THE INFLOW OF FOREIGN FUNDS— 
PENALTY TAX AS BRAKE—WHY ACTION IS NEEDED 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE “HOT MONEY” PROBLEM REACHES OFFICIAL CONFERENCE STAGE 


. esd of the Treasury Morgenthau, photographed with other 
officials, after conferring with the President on plans to control the 
large amount of foreign money now invested in American business, and 
to check further rise in the total by means of penalty taxes. 


Left to right; Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board; Roswell Magill, Undersecretary of the Treasury; Mr. Morgen- 
thau, Herman Oliphant, General Counsel for the Treasury; and James 
M. Landis, Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Danger in sudden shifts of invest- 
ments. Billions from abroad. 
Curbs in preparation. 


AS THE State Department strives to quicken 

international movement of commodities, 
three high fiscal officials of the Government 
study methods by which the movement of cap- 
ital between the United States and other coun- 
tries may be checked. 

Before the depression brought in its wake 
systems of exchange controls and trade barriers 
in all parts of the world, the movements of cap- 
ital and trade were closely linked. 

Meeting almost every day in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury are: Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System; James M. Landis, 
chairman of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. 

In their hands is the decision as to what to do 
about the ever-increasing stake in American 
business held by citizens of other nations. In- 
volved is not simply a prevention of future in- 
vestments by foreigners, but also the Adminis- 
tration’s neutrality program, the reciprocal 
trade agreements and the three-cornered mone- 
tary agreement of last September. 


INFLUX OF FOREIGN of prob- 


the Federal Reserve and 
TO BILLIONS NOW the SEC is the fact that 


foreigners have rushed to buy American secur- 
ities until the total of such investments here 
now ranges between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000,000, according to official reports. 

Foreigners have been putting their money to 
work in our industrial enterprises because of: 

1.—Fear for the currency stability in their 
own nations. 

2.—The comparative safety of investment 
here and the greater chance for value appreci- 
ation. 

3.—Undervaluation of the dollar, a factor 
which in the past half year has been somewhat 
equalized because of the devaluation of other 
currencies, 

This confidence in American economic con- 
ditions and the lack of confidence in the mar- 
kets of other countries have continued despite 
the attempts of the other nations to bolster their 
financial situations by devaluations, exchange 
controls, etc. The Department of Commerce, 
for instance, recently reported that gold imports 
in January were almost twice as large as in the 
previous month. 

As President Roosevelt pointed out, when he 
first broached the subject of “hot money” last 
November, the danger of this state of affairs 
as far as the domestic picture is concerned lies 
in the possibility of a sudden withdrawal of a 
large part of this foreign interest in American 
business enterprises. 

Withdrawal could come about as a result of 


+ monetary changes in Europe, such as another + which, as Secretary Morgenthau has pointed out, 


| 


wave of devaluations, or a lessening of the re- 
covery march in this country with a consequent 
loss of confidence in our industries, or the sale 
of foreign holdings to obtain funds for arma- 
ment purchases. A crisis in the domestic se- 
curities markets arose in 1914 because the Brit- 
ish sold heavily of their American holdings in 
order to make war purchases. 


Officials believed that 


FACTORS THAT the monetary agreement 
WOULD CAUSE GOLD of Great Britain, France 


TO BE WITHDRAWN ana’ this country last 


September and the devaluation by gold-bloc 
nations might possibly lead to a withdrawal of 
substantial amounts of foreign investments. Al- 
though they did not look for any disastrous out- 
ward movement, it was thought that the agree- 
ment might at least check the influx of capital. 

But apparently, judging from recent signs 
that the French have not been able to stem the 
flight of capital from their shores, such has not 
been the case. Instead of decreasing, the total 
of foreign investments here is being augmented 
daily. 

The official viewpoint has changed somewhat 
since September when Secretary Morgenthau 
wrote to Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan: 

“The complete restoration of confidence in 
the economic and political stability of Europe is 
not likely to take place simultaneously among 
the bulk of those who have participated in the 
flight from their own currencies to the dollar. 
Therefore the return of funds of that type will 
likewise be apt to be spread over many months.” 


At that time the 


Treasury was not wor- 
WOULD FALL WITH ried by a sudden with- 


SUDDEN GOLD SHIFT drawal, but since then 
the foreign holdings have appreciably risen, and 


SECURITY PRICES 


since the start of the new year have risen at a 


faster rate than before. All of which has 
brought a new light upon the problem and com- 
plicated the proper approach, since the domestic 
markets have been appreciably brightened by 
foreign participation. Any immediate stoppage 
of that participation would, of course, affect se- 
curity prices. 

Having studied the possibilities of preventing 
excesive foreign investments since November, 
the research staffs of the three agencies con- 
cerned felt prepared a week ago to make recom- 
mendations to the principals, Mr. Morgenthau, 
Mr. Eccles and Mr. Landis. 

Those officials met several times during the 
week, and Secretary Morgenthau, who has been 
acting as chairman of the group, gave the dis- 
tinct impression to reporters that action would 
be taken sometime within the week and that the 
Administration’s attack on the problem of “hot 
money” had gotten out of the “study stage.” 

Officially no suggestions have been made, but 
the personnel of the research advisers to the 
conferees and the unofficial discussions of the 
problem have indicated that penalty tax will be 
the method used to discourage foreign capital. 

Shrinking from any form of exchange control, 


is a means of last resort for countries “more or 
less depressed financially,” the group is said to 
favor heavy taxes on security profits or equally 
burdensome levies on dividends and interest 
paid to foreigners and on transfers of securities 
to the accounts of foreigners. The former, how- 
ever, it is pointed out, will probably be elim- 
inated from consideration because of the dis- 
astrous effect it might have on security prices. 


“We are all thinking along the same lines,” 
Mr. Morgenthau said after one of the meetings 
last week. “There is no real conflict in our ap- 
proach to the problem.” 


This statement lent weight to the report that 
penalty taxation was the method to’ be recom- 
mended, when coupled with the attendance at 
some of the conferences of an imposing array of 
tax experts. Included among the Government 
taxation authorities in attendance were: Ros- 
well Magill, recently appointed Undersecretary 
of the Treasury in charges of revenue and taxa- 
tion matters; Arthur H. Kent, Assistant General 
Counsel of the Treasury in charge of taxation, 
and Lawrence Seltzer, recently appointed taxa- 
tion expert of the Federal Reserve. 


A White House conference between the Pres- 
ident and the three principals of the “hot 
money” study resulted in diminishing the expec- 
tation for immediate action. Whereas earlier in 
the week Secretary Morgenthau expressed the 
intention of having an announcement in the 
week, upon emerging from the White House on 
Wednesday he announced that the problem was 
still being studied. 


Mr. Eccles, however, after the conference said 
that it was his opinion that “there is no change 
in intentions at all to deal with the problem of 
foreign capital inflow. There is no change in 
the expectation.” 


GOLD MOVEMENTS In Treasury and SEC 
circles it is said that the 


AND THE EFFECT ON ; 
delay in action resulted 
TRADE AGREEMENTS from a desire by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt to study the proposals of the ex- 
perts to acquaint himself with the broad out- 
lines and with the relationship of the penalty 
taxes on foreign capital to Secretary Hull’s re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. 

That action is expected this time, however, 
would seem to be a wafranted assumption from 
the gold movements. When the question first 
arose in November it had no particular effect on 


, the gold influx, but the announcement last week 


that action was imminent caused the movement 
of gold to this country to die away. Evidently 
informed sources expect steps to be taken at this 
time and are awaiting further developments. 

Some authorities in the Government believe 
that capital moving to this country will continue 
to come despite taxation, finding methods of tax 
evasion. Prospects of making money quickly 
through security speculation and the unsettled 
European conditions still remain good reasons 
for the flight of capital from abroad to this coun- 
try, they say, and it will take a mighty large wall 
to stop the flow. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 


New “Disaster” Loans 
To Flood Sufferers 


Quick relief in stricken areas. Loans 
on character without collateral. 
Low interest rates. 


FTER the deluge comes the clean-up squad. 
Now that the flood waters have receded in 
the Mississippi and Ohio watersheds, months 
of hard “digging out from under” are in prospect 
for the people of those areas. Countless homes 
have been damaged, many a business place, big and 
little, has been all but washed out. 

More than ever before the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is to play a prominent part in 
the Federal Government’s program to aid flood 
victims. For the owners of some of the damaged 
properties PWA and the Red Cross will be in a 


. position to grant relief dollars, but another class 


of owners, who can neither get those grants nor 
borrow from the already overburdened local banks, 
will now be able to get “character” loans from the 
“world’s largest banker.” 


By quick legislative action a bill to create the 
Disaster Loan Corporation was passed in the Sen- 
ate, introduced in the House and passed without 
amendment, and signed by President Roosevelt in 
9 hours, on Feb. 11. 


Four days later, a period which included a Satur- 
day and Sunday, Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, whose 
agency has been given charge of the new corpora- 
tion, announced that the program of lending money 
to the “small fellow” was actually under way in 
some localities, would be in full progress in all 
afflicted areas within ten days. 


TWO PRECEDENTS RECALLED 


For the RFC the DLC represents a third stage in 
handling loans to citizens who have sustained losses 
because of floods, cyclones, tornadoes and other 
disasters. Each step has given the corporation 
broader powers with respect to disaster loans. 

1.—After the earthquakes on the California coast 
in 1933, RFC was authorized to make repair loans 


through non-profit disaster loan corporations forme - 


ed in the stricken communities. The proceduré 
was for the RFC to lend money to the non-profit 
companies which in turn loaned, on sufficient col< 
lateral, to individuals to repair homes or other 
properties. 


2.—The floods and tornadoes throughout the 
country a year ago proved to Congress that the 
non-profit corporation method of dispensing dis- 
aster loans was too slow. And RFC was authorized 
to loan money directly to the sufferers, ranging 
from $125 to much larger amounts for industrial 
enterprises. With interest at 4 per cent, and ac- 
ceptable collateral required, it was thought this 
arrangement was the “rock bottom” as far as RFC’s 
contact with the masses was concerned. 


3—But the new method of dispensing repair 
loans, through the Disaster Loan Corporation, goes 
even further; in fact, the loans to be made “because 
of. floods or catastrophes in the year 1937” will be 
on the easiest terms which RFC has ever given, 


NO COLLATERAL; LOW INTEREST 


“Where the applicant is not able to give security, 
but has a good reputation for paying his debts,” 
Mr. Jones declared last week, “his application will 
be given favorable consideration if the amount ap- 
plied for and the purpose of the loan appear 
appropriate.” 

In other words, the Disaster Loan Corporation 
will lend money to repair catastrophe damages, al- 
though the borrower has no collateral to put up. 
The interest rate will be 3 per cent with a waiver 
of interest for three months, instead of 4 per cent 
without such a waiver. 


Where borrowers are able to place collateral for 
their loans and ask for more substantial amounts 
the RFC will handle the loans through one of its 
other divisions, and the interest rate will be the 
regular 4 per cent. These disaster loans are meant 
for the small home owner, or owner of a small 
business who is unable to gather sufficient col- 
lateral to get a loan elsewhere. 


Local bankers, who know the condition of the 


flooded towns, and the PWA and the Red Cross will - 


cooperate with RFC in seeing that the loans are 
properly dispensed. The latter two organizations 
will be contacted to see that the RFC efforts are 
not duplicated. 


The new corporation was created with non- 
assessable capital stock not to exceed $20,000,000, 
to be subscribed for by RFC out of the unexpended 
balance of the $50,000,000 authorized for catastro- 
phe loans last year. DLC can use all its assets, ine 
cluding capital and net earnings in the exercise 
of its functions. 


To manage its subsidiary RFC appointed two of 
its own board of directors, C. B. Henderson and 
Emil Schram. Also a loan committee has been set 
up, consisting of Ben Johnson, Morton Macartney, 
W. J. Johnson, B. C. Stafford, E. E. Pendleton and 
James Cole, all members of the RFC Washington 
staff. These men are now engaged either in the 
field or in RFC headquarters bringing Government 
help to the little fellow. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission ane 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CoO., PHILA., $130,000,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, series due 1967, the interest 
rate on which will be furnished by later amendments, 
The proceeds are to be devoted entirely, with sinking 
fund moneys and treasury funds, to the redemption 
of certain outstanding obligations. Approximately 
seventy investment banking houses are listed as undere- 
writers, headed by Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN Pire LINE COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., 
$24,000,000 of first mortgage and first lien bonds, Series 
A, 4 per cent, due March 1, 1952. About $18,500,000 of 
the proceeds are to be used for refunding purposes and 
the balance will be used for the construction of addi- 
tions and improvements to the existing pipe line syse 
tem. Kidder, Peabody & Co., of New York City, is exe 
pected to be among the principal underwriters, a full 
list of which will be announced later. 
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189,000 FORECLOSURES 


BY "BIGGEST LANDLORD" 


Newsarama [2s 


Rental problems of HOLC and 
FCA. One of each six home 
loans now “bad.” 


For Sale: 160,000 homes. 

For Sale: 29,000 farms. 

Appply to Uncle Sam, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The above might be an adver- 
tisement the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Farm Credit 
Administration could display joint- 
ly. For as a result of the foreclosure 
operations of these two agencies the 


7 


Federal Government owns more ur- | 
ban and rural properties than any | 


other Jand owner in the history of 
the world. 
How to deal with the problem of 


ownership, involving the repairing | 


and renting of possessed properties, 
is the question bothering both 
HOLC and FCA. 

HOLC will have taken possession 
of 160,000 homes by June 30, 1938, 
John H. Fahey, chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and chairman of HOLGC, tells the 
subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Since the corporation has made 
loans to almost 1,022,000 owners, the 
estimated foreclosure proceedings 
will touch one of every six mort- 
gagees. Already 70,000 have been 
authorized, leaving 90,000 more to 
be authorized within the next 
seventeen months. 


HOW FCA STANDS 

The news that FCA now owns 
29,000 farms was reported to the 
subcommittee on appropriations of 
the House 
Governor. 


by W. I. Myers, FCA | 
The carrying value of | 


these farms, Mr. Myers testified, is | 


$100,000,000, and they were fore- 
closed out of a total of 640,000 farm 
mortgages aggregating more than 
two billion dollars. 


them, but we believe the worst is be- 
hind us.” 

Although no forecasts were made 
at the hearings, privately given offi- 
cial estimates indicate that eventu- 
ally FCA will come into the pos- 
session of as many as 150,000 farms. 


DEFENSE OF THE RECORD 

Defense of the HOLC and FCA 
foreclosure records is generally that, 
since the agencies were primarily 
emergency organizations and loaned 
money where, by any measure, the 
risks were bad, the record for pay- 
ments is a good one. 

Purpose of HOLC, for instance, it 
is pointed out, was to grant long- 
term mortgage loans at low interest 
rates to home owners who were in 
urgent need of funds to protect their 
homes and who were unable to ob- 
tain the financing through private 
interests. 

Most of the Government-mort- 
gaged homes were already in default 
on private mortgages when Uncle 
Sam stepped in to refinance the 
loans in order to forestall fore- 
closures. Now, on one-sixth of the 
million loans it has made, HOLC 
itself finds that foreclosure is nec- 
essary. 

Of the properties now owned by 
HOLC and rented to tenants the 
majority are on a_ self-supporting 
basis, the Senate Committee was 
told. Harold Lee, Deputy General 
Manager in Charge of Property 
Management, said: 

“We could get our money back 
for the repairs when the property 
is sold. The sales at the end of the 
first year netted a small profit. It 
is true that it was very small, but 
the sales made resulted in getting 
the Corporation out on its invest- 
ments in those properties.” 


THE LANDLORD PROBLEM 

At this point one of the most 
ticklish HOLC problems was brought 
up when Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, called attention to 
“the position in which we should 


| find ourselves if we took over a lot 


The original Government invest- | 


ment in these 


Federally - owned | 


farms was $129,000,000, and most of | 


the foreclosures were 
against loans negotiated in 
early 20’s, when land values were 
high. 3 

A small portion of the fore- 
closures, Mr. Myers asserted, were 
on loans made since 1932. “These 
loans,” he declared, “were made on 
a lower basis of value. Probably 
there will be some foreclosures on 


brought | 
the | 


of property throughout the country 
and held it, repaired it, and engaged 
in renting it, thus making the... 
United States ... a landlord to 
thousands of persons.” 

Mr. Fahey agreed that it should 
not be the policy to make a profit 
on foreclosures, but ‘the whole pur- 
pose is to get out of it just as quickly 
as we can, with the least possible 
loss.” 

Difficulties in this respect are 
greater right now than they will be 
in the future because the trend of 


GOOD AND BAD LOANS 
John H. Fahey, Chairman of HOLC, 
who predicts his agency will have pos- 
sessed 160,000 homes within the next 
17 months. 


a 


Corporation to deal with the rental 
problem of a more reasonable basis, 
Mr. Fahey said. 

Two conflicting considerations 
face the Corporation in acting on the 
foreclosure probiem, he said: 

1.—The Government cannot dump 
its properties on the market, there- 
by depressing prices. No homes will 
be sold “at less than fair value,” and 
no more will be offered in any par- 
ticular market than that market 
can absorb. 

2—The fact that new. problems 
would be created if the Corporation 
allowed the owners of homes mort- 
gaged to the HOLC to keep them 
“when they were paying nothing 
whatever, and declining to pay any- 
thing, or unable to pay anything.” 


NO ‘FREE HOMES’ 

The latter consideration would 
put HOLC “in the position of pro- 
viding homes for a great many 
thousands of persons free gratis, 
at the expense of all the taxpayers 
of the country,” Mr. Fahey pointed 
out.. Moreover, he agreed with Sen- 
ator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, such 
a condition would “chill collections 
from those who are unable to pay.” 

In this regard, although it was 
not mentioned at the hearings, 
much concern is felt in official quar- 
ters over a recent decision of a 
Florida court. The Corporation 
sued to foreclose a mortgage on a 
small home, the owner of which was 
far behind in payments. The judge 
did not grant the foreclosure, but 
merely named a trustee to take the 
owner’s payments when, as and if 
the owner could pay. If other de- 
cisions of a similar nature are made, 
the HOLC is in for a load of trouble, 
officials feel. The decision has been 


rents and of the value of proper- | appealed. 


ties is upward, which will enable the 


As a matter of fact, foreclosure is 


+ HOW CONGRESS IS DIVIDED ON COURT REFORMS + 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


to hold invalid acts of Congress and | 
of the President. 

2. Amendments that will broaden 
the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment so that there will be no ques- 
tion about authority to deal with 
problems such as those. 


3. Amendments that will make 
the Constitution itself easier to 
amend. 


In the first group is a proposed 
change in the Constitution, fathered 
just now by Senators Wheeler, 
(Dem.), of Montana and Bone, 
(Dem.), of Washington, which would 
give to Congress the power to enact 
into law by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses any act held by the 
Supreme Court to be in violation of 
the Constitution. (Text of Wheeler- 
Bone proposed amendment in Col- 
umn 3.) 


They argue that civil liberties, pro- find a means to stop the Federal 
tected today by Constitutional pro- | Government in some other clauses 
| tections that no majority of the | of the Constitution. Advocates of 
_ people would readily sacrifice, would | providing a check to Supreme Court 
| be opened to jeopardy at any time | power take this view. They doubt 
that two-thirds of the members of if a specific amendment to any par- 
Congress should determine. ticular clause would solve the prob- 
lem. 


AMENDING AN AMENDMENT 

In the third group of proposed 
amendments is one now getting 
attention that would amend the 
method of amending the Constitu- 
tion. 


At present alterations to that doc- 
yment are regarded as very difficult 
of accomplishment. The idea is ad- 
vanced that the method of amend- 
ment might be simplified where 
government powers of regulation are 
concerned. Then there could be 
something akin to a popular ref- 


the door is not closed to a Presiden- ' 
tial recommendation for-an amende : 
ment to the Constitution that will 

definitely broaden the Federal Gov- 

ernment powers. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers are not 
slow to admit that even a larger 
Court, with new Justices, might not 
approve of some of the plans now 
being advanced for the regulation of 
industry and agriculture. But they 
think that the President’s plan is 
the most conservative of any of- 
fered, and the least difficult to try. 


Advocates of the plan argue, on 
the other hand, that under the pres- 
“ent alignment of power, the judi- 
Ciary is supreme, and. is out of the 
reach of the people because of its 
life tenure. They insist that unless 
part of this power actually is re- 
moved the judges could nullify any 
amendment. to the Constitution that 
would seek to broaden Federal 
power to regulate industry or agri- 
culture. 

The Wheeler-Bone amendment 
represents an approach to the Con- 
Stitutional problem that long has 


PERSONAL 
OBSERVATION 


With several mining areas 


had important advocates. It is | erendum of each issue raised by holding real prominence 

Just as Congress now can over- | Considered the most radical of pro- | efforts to broaden the power of the in the Canadian mining 

ts 4 picture during 1936, we 

ride a veto of the President, so it | Posa yet advanced. the Federal Government. have maintained a close 
would be given power to over-ride 


President Roosevelt concluded, 
after studying these and other 
plans, that the problem of a con- 
stitutional amendment at this time 
offered so many confusing aspects 


THE 7-2 PLAN 


One other—less drastic — method 
of checking judicial power is pro- 
posed by Senator Norris, (Ind.), of 


personal touch with mining 
in the Province of Quebec, 
having a member of this 
firm in this area at regu- 
lar intervals. 

The knowledge gained is 


a veto of the Supreme Court. To- 
day a Supreme Court veto is final, 
with no appeal except that of a 
constitutional amendment, requiring 
a two-thirds vote of both houses of 


Nebraska. His idea is to require that | that he doubted whether Congress available, upon request, 
Congress and approval by three- | seven out of nine Supreme Court | could make up its mind on any one through our = Statistical 
quarters of the States. justices must concur in any decision | proposal. | Department. | 
But opponents of this plan point | that holds unconstitutional an act His plan to tinker with the Court BRIDGER: 
out that its effect would be to make | of Congress. President Roosevelt has | jtgeif was the result. Members EVE O & 
Congress supreme and to take away | concluded, however, that an amend- TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
wers no d by bo ment to the Constituti is not mus Ry Woes power could Con- : 
a W enjoyed by both the . Eg rsa gress act to change the size of the 60 King St. W. - Teronte 
needed to reach the objective sought 


Court? 


Supreme Court and the President. 
by the Senator from Nebraska. His 


The answer is that the Constitu- 
tion merely Says that: “The judicial 
power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 

And further that “. .. the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 


with such exceptions, and under A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06}4 om the 
such regulations, as the Congress Conrertibie Steck, $425 
COR 


” TRUST PORATION 
shall make. payable April 1, 1937, te stockholders of 
he clese of busi 


plan to add to the Court member- 
ship is aimed in the same direction. 

In the second group of proposed 
amendments is one offered by a 
number of members of Congress 
which would give the Federal Gov- 
ernment specific power to regulate 
the affairs of industry, agriculture 
and labor. This would take the form 
of an amendment to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, previ- 
ously quoted, to clear up any ques- 
tion concerning its scope. 


applied only as a last resort. De- 
scribing efforts which HOLC makes 
to keep out of the real estate busi- 
ness, Charles A. Jones, HOLC gen- 
eral manager, said at the House 
hearings on the appropriation bill: 
“We go to very great lengths to 
attempt to avoid foreclosure. We 
often assist in the rehabilitation of | 
our borrowers, by trying to get them 
jobs. We cooperate with the wel- 
fare agencies, and ve will attempt 
to sell their houses for them, if we 
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record at t ness on March 5, 
feel that we can get them in stronger But some opponents of this pro- | MEMBERSHIP NOT LIMITED ioe one 
hands and get them something for | posal argue that it would tend to No limit is placed on the size of 
their equity.” wipe out all trace of the line be- Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


the court, and Congress is given 
some powers to shape its sphere of 
action—powers that sometimes have 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.68 per share 
in cash has been t mon 

of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TR 
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tween the sovereign States and the 
Federal Government. Existing bar- 
riers to a centralized government 


In contrast with the HOLC and 
FCA, a great deal of the business of 


which has been an object of Gov- dade been exercised in the past. March 8. 1987. The traneter oaks will net low. 
ernment relief, the Federal Housing | Would, according to this view, be Thus: It is in a state of mental Checks ae aves. 3 
Administration has foreclosed only | Temoved, not only lowered. confusion that Congress edges closer ; 


February 18, 1937, 
$51,000 worth of property, accord- 


ing to Stewart McDonald, Admin- 
istrator, testifying before the Sen- 
ate committee. 


Other of its opponents, at the | 
same time argue that if the com- 
merce clause should be amended, 
the Supreme Court justices would 


to the time when some decision will 
be sought by the President on the 
issue of accepting or rejecting. his 
proposal. After that is voted upon 


AS EARLY as 1877 a farm paper said, “The common worm 
fence takes up a great deal of ground, is hard to keep 
clean of trash, and consumes much timber in its construction.” 

The first wire fencing, sold three years before, had already 
begun to take the back-breaking labor and wasted hours out 
of fence building. It could be put up with a minimum of effort 
and time. It helped make possible scientific crop rotation. 
Farmers could turn their fields from pasture to grain, and 
back to pasture again, in such a way as to increase their 
profit both from their land and from their cattle and hogs. 

The expanding West bought this new kind of fence by the 
trainload. In little more than a decade the prairie country 
was transformed from a wasteland of grass into a rich farm- 


ing empire. 


Today’s steel fence gives the farmer longer service at a 
lesser cost. The laboratories of United States Steel, working 
with the men in the mills, only last year perfected a new 
process for galvanizing fence wire which will greatly increase 
its resistance to rust and lengthen its life. This latest develop- 
ment in good fencing is being introduced under the trade 
name U+S+S American. 


The old rail fence 
was a costly luxury 
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« AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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ON & UNIVERSAL 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY e EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A unit of measure... a ray of sunshine... the muscles of a tireless servant 


+++ @ morning newspaper at your door. A watt is all of these and more. 


ETER-READER Bill Craig is no 
philosopher, so he’ll probably 

give Johnny the “unit of measure” 
answer and let it go at that. A wattisa 
- unit of electrical energy... the pressure 
in volts times the amount of current in 
amperes. It is a pretty small unit, so 
we usually talk about “‘kilowatts,” a 
term that simply means “1,000 watts.” 
Thus, if you burn a 100-watt lamp 
for 10 hours, you have used one kilo- 


watt-hour of electricity. The watts you 
buy are the rays of manufactured sun- 
shine radiated from that lamp. They 
are the “muscles” that energize the 
motors of your household servants — 
refrigerators, washing machines, vacu- 
um cleaners, fans. They furnish clean, 
even heat for cooking and ironing. 

These units of electrical energy 
must be manufactured and delivered, 
like your morning newspaper. Great 


generating stations ... miles of trans- 
mission lines .. . intricate systems of 
distribution and control... are re- 
quired to put them at your command. 
Working closely with the eléctric 
power industry, Westinghouse has 
developed and built such equipment 
for fifty years. Constant improvement 
in its efficiency is putting more watts 
to work each year, at progressively 
lowered unit cost to consumers. 


Westinghouse 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 8 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


O THE SPIRIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


On your birthday anniversary, members of the 
Congress of the United States assemble to listen to 
the reading of your Farewell Address. 

The meeting is perfunctory. And your solemn words 
which once thrilled the hearts of our people and stirred 
throughout the world an unstinted measure of devotion 
pass into the echoes of the Capitol as merely the plea of a 
bvgone age too far removed from our lives to be meaning- 
ful, too remote from present-day experiences to be 
pertinent to our welfare. 

For there have arisen voices which now challenge the 
truth, indeed the wisdom of what you warned us against 
in parting. 

These voices, in no conscious antipathy to patriotism 
but in the mistaken ardor of a new design for living, would 
brush aside the tenets of the advice you so wisely imparted 
to your countrymen as the shadows of mortal life length- 
ened around you. 

Yours was then no partisan zeal. 

You did not speak the language of ambition nor betray 
a lust for power. ) 

You had won all the glory that mankind could bestow. 


From the depths of a heart 


RECIPROCAL ; 
which had known the sacrifices 

CHECKS IN OUR of valley Forge and the bitter 

GOVERNMENT sting of ungrateful contempo- 


raries, as you sought to steer 
clear of entanglements abroad, came words of caution, 


of{t-quoted nowadays only with respect to foreign rela- 
tions. 


Eut your appeal for the perpetuation of the Constitu- — 


tion and the great principles of fairness and equity which 
itembodied was directed even more to those at home who 
might some day seek to alter and undermine, if not to 
destroy, our form of governrhent. | 

With prophetic insight, you penned these immortal 
lines: 


“Tt is important that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration to confine themselves within their 
respective Constitutional spheres, avoiding in the ex- 
ercise of the powers of one department to encroach 
upon another. 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, a-real des- 
potism. 

“A just estimate of that love of power and prone- 
ness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. 

“The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise 
of political power, by dividing and distributing it into 
different depositories, and constituting each the guar- 
dian of the public weal against invasions of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments, ancient and mod- 
ern; some of them in our own country and under our 
own eyes. 

“To preserve them must be as necessary as to in- 
stitute them. 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the Constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution designates. 


“But let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this. in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 

“The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 


permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield.” 


USURPATIONS You told us also to “cherish 
public credit” and observed that 
IMPERIL OUR “one method of preserving it is 
LIBERTIES . to use it as sparingly as possible.” 

You warned us, too, that one 
scheme of assault upon our government might be “to 
effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which 
will impair the energy of the system; and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown.” 

You bade us remember that in all the changes to which 
we might be invited, “time and habit are at least as neces- 
sary to fx the true character of governments as of other 
human institutions—that experience is the surest stand- 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ard by which to test the real tendency of the existing Con- 
stitution on a country.” 

You did not hesitate to declare that liberty itself would 
find in a government such as ours, with powers properly 
distributed and adjusted, its “surest guardian” and you 
did not fail to include in your definition of liberty ‘the 
rights of person and property.” 


Only 140 years have passed 


COUNSEL FROM since your Farewell Address was 
RIPE LESSONS delivered. Reckoned in the broad 
OF EXPERIENCE ‘Pa"s of time, in the long life of 


nations, in the centuries of hu- 
man history, we are still a youthful people. 

Your estimate of the perils faced by democracy was no 
empty choice of words as to the future. You knew then 
the battles which had been fought by English-speaking 
peoples for the cause of human freedom. To you Magna 
Charta was not the shibboleth of a doddering Old Deal 
nor the feeble protest of a selfish group of “money- 
changers.” 

Tyranny was as familiar to you and your forebears as 
it was in the earlier epochs that gave birth to Christian 
civilization. The Revolution which you and your col- 
leagues fought to victory was a crusade of principle 
above caprice, freedom above despotism, and individual 
right of the many above the dictatorship of the few. 

Principles of right and wrong were in your day as 
deeply ingrained in the minds of men as when eloquently 
proclaimed in the ancient democracies which first gave us 
the light of fundamental knowledge. 

But somehow today there has come over our land a 
strange contempt for the lessons of experience. 

We are told that to speak of liberty is to prate of a 
meaningless patriotism brought forth only to mask the 
cruelties of those who would hide their own “exploita- 
tions” behind the phrases of Fourth of July orations. — 


RELIGION, TOO, 


If this were but a single mani- 
festation of disregard for old 
A VICTIM OF forms of government, for tradi- 
CYNICISM tions of a constitutionalism sup- 

posedly obsolete we might be 
disposed to mistrust our own fidelity to things old-fash- 
ioned and accept these innovations as the spirit of a new 
day, of a new era, of a new deal in the application of our 
governmental mechanism to this vast terrain and huge 
population which we now embrace in the 48 States. 

But, unfortunately, the same cynicism brushes aside 
morality and religion, too. You wrote in your Farewell 
Address that of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to prosperity, “religion and morality are indispensable 
supports.”” To quote from your plea: 


“Let it simply be asked where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of re- 
ligious obligation desert the oaths which are the in- 
struments of investigation in courts of justice? 

“And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national 


morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 


PASSING YEARS With us 
CANNOT DULL with the state, but we have, in 
VITAL IDEALS 


generations past, exalted religion 
as the inspiration of human be- 
havior. In Europe in these very times, however, the con- 
tempt for religion grows apace as Russia and Germany 
have struck down the rights of the churches to teach their 
own ways of allegiance to the God of their fathers. In 
our own country there is a calloused indifference to re- 
ligious principle as the fruits of man’s toil are wantonly 
appropriated in orgies of waste and destruction. 
But, it was 140 years ago when you were President. 
We are constantly being reminded of the distance be- 
tween you and us and of the transformations which in- 
vention and the genius of creative minds have wrought 
in even this relatively short period of world history. 
There are, to be sure, some among us who see clearly 
that time and distance are merely physical factors meas- 
uring, perhaps, the intensity of human action or reaction 
but erasing none of the qualities of character and fair deal- 


The Ignoble Chant of Those Who Say We Have Outlived the Constitution Is Heard 
Once More as Congress Considers Legislation Plainly In Violation of Constitutional 
Principles and Precedents—A Call For Statesmanship 


v 


ing which your Farewell Address bequeathed to us as the 
immutable principles of American constitutionalism. 

The masses of our people, however, are at the moment 
the prey of demagogues whose voices ring in our ears. 

Having sent to Congress men pledged by oath to sup- 
port the Constitution and to remain faithful to the trust 
imposed in them, a bewildered democracy awaits the in- 
evitable hour of courageous statesmanship. 

But, alas, we have no independent Congress. We have, 
in the parlance of the day, a group of “rubber-stamp” 
Senators and Representatives who, in the interest of po- 
litical submissiveness, refuse to accept the real responsi- 


bilities of legislation. 
This may seem like a harsh 


LET CONGRESS condemnation and there are, of 
LEGISLATE, course, notable exceptions in 
NOT ABDICATE both houses, but this comment is 


born, nevertheless, of a deep- 
seated fear that only blunt words of truth will awaken 
among our people such sensibility to danger as may impel 
them to issue to their chosen representatives a mandate to 
legislate and not abdicate. 

The insidious doctrine, made famous by Machiavelli, 
that the end justifies the means has wrecked our govern- 
mental customs, laws and traditions by artifice and sub- 
terfuge, as well as by political preferment and spoliation. 
These excursions into the realm of political expediency 
have brought us usurpation after usurpation, the mixing 
of administrative and judicial processes, and the piling up 
of orders and rules without hearing or trial. 

We have witnessed the alarming growth of the idea 
that it is the proper function of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government to conspire to evade the 
Constitution, leaving it wholly to the slow-moving proc- 
esses of judicial determination to correct these wrongs, — 
albeit such abuses are not remediable and the damage in 
the interim is incalculable. 

No greater betrayal of public trust can be imagined 
than the passage under the guise of “evolution” of an act 
known to be in violation of the precedents and principles 
of American constitutionalism. Nor are such steps any 
more justified because of the ill-conceived notion that in 
an emergency, there is but one course of action or that 


wisdom in public policy is finite. 
DEMAGOGUES The American people cannot 
long be misled by impassioned 


DO NOT SPEAK appeals to bias and prejudice nor 
FOR THE PEOPLE drawn far by the promises. of 


a synthetic prosperity through 
the tempting wiles of a fascinating experimentalism. In 
moments of deep reflection some day they will visit their 
wrath upon all who will have betrayed them. 

We shall witness, in the meantime unfortunately, the 
fulfillment of your warnings as the scheming groups 
among us seek to undermine that which they dare not 
overthrow. 

These would-be reformers make no secret of their de- 
sire to say “Farewell to Washington,” farewell to “nine- 
teenth century liberalism,” farewell to “laissez-faire” and 
“rugged individualism,” terms and epithets invented pri- 
marily to camouflage a crass contempt for the basic prin- 
ciples of the fathers of this Republic. 

But even as we hear such a Farewell to Washington— 
chanted with ignoble hypocrisy in the name of a people 
presumably emancipated from the yoke of a system of 
profits (and losses), or supposedly freed from the witch- 


‘craft of business infidels who worship Mammon alone— 


there seems to come to us a faith that militant leaders will 
arise once more in America. 

We shall declare our independence of the Disciples of 
Chaos and enlist again in the cause of freedom. 

We shall pledge anew our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor to uphold the principles of your Farewell 
Address against all who would use government, its powers 
and its privileges, to break down our economy, to bring 
hardship to the employed, to withhold succor from the 
unemployed; in short, against those would-be spokesmen 
for the common man who 2re in fact his most dangerous 
enemies—the arch foes of our national welfare and of the 
Republic you once endowed with the spirit of undying 
truth. 


(The foregoing article was first presented on this 
page on February 18, 1935, and is reprinted this week by 
request.) 
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